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Connecticut State Championship 


won with a 


STEVENS REPEATER 


At Danbury, Conn., July 26th, 1913 


Score 97 x 100 


by Mr. W. R. Newsome, of Hartford, Conn. 














The Stevens Twenty Gauge Repeater 
OFFERS YOU A CHOICE OF BARRELS 
26—28—30 or 32 inch; Cylinder, Modified or Full Choked. 


Chambered for 3 iach and shorter factory loaded ammunition. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY i een Cie Gene rates mace 



















TWO WEEKS WITH THE BASS AND his memorable voyage, and reaching away back well covered with a plentiful growth of trees, 






PICKEREL. into the dim past I had a figurative and fraternal grass and underbrush, and contains two and one- 
Continued from page 207. shake with the lamented mariner. eighth acres. 
landing. The little narrow river ran with a From the -head of the rapids up the banks Last spring, during the prevalence of the 






good, strong current, as I found before reach- of the stream are a tangle of swamps. Spruce long, heavy rains, it was two feet under water. 
ing the lake, and it is an exceedingly devious and cedars overhang and sweep the water in It lies nearly in the middle of the lake, which 
stream. Its turnings and windings are numerous many places, and old dead trunks, bristling with is here about a mile wide, and is owned by Frank 
and “sarpentine,” and its currents deceptive. My countless jagged limbs and bayonet-like spikes, Lewis, of the Lewis House, at the head of Torch 
boat was loaded too much by the head, unavoid- giving to some of them the appearance of enor- Lake. As there was no spring nor fire wood on 
able on account of the size of the boxes con- mous “devil’s darning needles,’ reach out over it, we pulled across the lake to Cutler’s Landing 
taining our effects and the narrowness of the and into and under the water from every con- in search of a better camp. Here we found 
craft aft of the rowlocks. It steered wild, and ceivable direction. Most of these have, how- nothing in sight but an almost impassable swamp 
objected decidedly to keep the middle or any ever, been cut away and removed to make a and a half corduroyed streak through it to the 
part of the stream, and about every ten yards channel through which to run saw-logs to the hard land a quarter of a mile back, so we re- 
it would take a notion to shove its nose into the lower lakes, and it is an easy matter to make turned to the island and concluded it was a very 
bank on either side, or wander off under some a trip through the river in a small boat down fine place for a camp, which it proved to be on 
overhanging bush or tree with the evident in- stream. In sight, to the right of us, and in a a better acquaintance. 

tention of brushing the operator at the oars off line up and down the lake, were three islands, Unloading the boats, we went back after the 
into the water. Rowing a boat up that river, the second one of which, about a mile distant, rest of the party to find the boys out of patience 
loaded as mine was, is calculated to develop the Cutler boys favored as a camping place, and at our long stay, and worrying lest some mis- 
muscle and latent profanity, and it requires a we accordingly struck out for it against a strong hap had befallen us. 

fair amount of the former to overcome the cur- head wind and a short, chopping sea. The pull I loaded my boat this time on an even keel, 
rent, and a judicious use of the latter in at least to the island proved more satisfacory, at least the editor in the stern and some other freight 
five different dialects to keep the boat in the to my boat, than that up the river, as it had in the bow, and the trip was made with less out- 
stream. By a vigorous. use of both I at last more room in which to spread itself and indulge lay of muscle and fewer general remarks than 
turned a quiet kink in the river and beheld the its frolicsome and erratic disposition. It was a was required by the first one. 

lake only a few yards ahead. I felt like rest- good sea boat, however, and behaved very prop- The other two boats would only carry the 
ing, but that contrary boat did not want to go erly after relieving it of its bow load. Passing remaining baggage, which moved the scribe, our 
ashore. A dozen vicious yanks on the starboard the first island, we dropped in behind the middle Johnny and father Cutler to make a circuit 
oar buried her bows in an oozy bar, and I one (which we afterward named Middle Bass) around the swamp and come out to the water 
straightened up, mopped the sweat out of my out of the wind and pulled around to the east nearly opposite the island, where they waited till 
eyes and made a few remarks about Cutler, his side, where we found a comfortable landing. we unloaded and brought them over. The sun 
boat, Intermediate River and the country at This island is probably six or seven hundred was dipping into the treetops in the west before 
large. As I gazed out on the beautiful sheet feet long and less than half as wide, is flat and we were ready to make camp, but where there 
of water before me, I thought of old man Colum- low, not more than two feet above the surface were so many willing hands it did not take long 
bus and his feelings on first sighting land on of the lake at any point, ground rather spongy, to unpack, put up two tents and start a fire and 
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the supper. Our neighbors took their departure 
for home, leaving us to fight mosquitoes and 
arrange the camp for the night’s much needed 
rest. With gum blankets, an extra tent, the 
kitchen fly, buffalo robe, quilts and blankets, we 
made a comfortable bed, over which we ad- 
justed a mosquito bar made and provided for 
this especial trip, and then we rested and smoked 
and laid out the morrow’s work. The “skeeters” 
were numerous and annoying at first, but after 
we got better acquainted we did not mind them 
so much. They seemed to take a special liking 
to the editor. His neck and hands were usually 
covered with lumps the size of soup beans. On 
the water, while fishing, they did not trouble 
us. 

Next morning early we _ started Johnny 
across to Cutler’s for milk, butter, eggs, bread, 
potatoes, etc., which were all ready for us as 
per agreement. We had brought with us pilot 
bread, bacon, sugar, tea and coffee, canned meats, 
pickles, beans, etc., and all our larder lacked was 
fresh fish, but the camp must be put in order 
first. The boy was kept busy most of the day 
getting over from the mainland a supply of dry 
cedar for fire wood, and a lot of clean rye straw 
from Cutler’s with which we made a luxurious 
bed in each tent. With the lumber we made a 
table, fixed up the kitchen, stretched a fly over 
it, and by the middle of the afternoon the camp 
was pronounced in running order. 

Then we went a-fishin’—down the lake in 
the “pocket” near the outlet. We found we 
could get no minnows with a seine, as there was 
not a spot along the shores or down the river 
clear enough of bullrushes, lilypads or bushes 
to draw out at. We caught a few dozen small 
sunfish with hook and line which proved to be 
fair bait, but we went back to camp disappointed 
with four or five small bass and a couple of 
pickerel. Enough, however, to change smells in 
the frying-pans. 

Next morning we tried the sunfish again; 
cut off the dorsal fin as we used them, and had 
fair sport, but the results were far from what 
we had been led to expect. I took one large- 
mouthed bass during the forenoon, of four and 
one-quarter pounds, which was a fair symptom 
of better things in store for us had we only good 
bait. 

When I struck the old fellow and he left 
the water three feet to show his size, a streak 
of electricity ran up the line, and down the rod 
into the remotest parts of the “old frame,” and 
bait, backache and recollections of Intermediate 
River all vanished on the instant, and I was a 
boy again, 

Back on the island for lunch, someone said 
“frogs.” Why had we not thought of them be- 
fore? We got the Cutler boys to catch us fifty 
for a starter, and from that time on we had rare 
sport. 


Speckled frogs and green were plenty and 
of assorted sizes, and large or small, they were 
a toothsome morsel for both bass and pickerel. 

Our Johnny was not much of a cook, but he 
could. surround a frog with neatness and dis- 
patch, and next to his voracity and staying quali- 
ties at the table, catching frogs proved to be 
his best “holt,” so the question of bait was hap- 
pily settled. 

During the night it commenced to rain— 
was raining when we got up—and it came down 
steadily all day except during an interval of an 


hour or more in the afternoon. This kept the 
scribe and editor in camp most of the day. They, 
however, ventured out when it stopped raining, 
and went down to the pocket where they took 
a few very fine bass and pickerel, and fished 
back to camp in time to escape the rain when 
it commenced to come down again. But the 
spirit moved me most powerfully that particular 
morning to go a-fishin’, and as I have always 
believed that a little rain should not hold a 
lover of the sport back when the yearning was 
strong within him to go, I slipped into a rubber 
coat, put a dozen frogs into a minnow bucket, 
took the smaller boat, and, crossing over to the 
east shore, fished quietly up the lake a couple of 
miles to study the water, and learn, if possible, 
the feeding grounds of the fish. 

The shores of the lake, and more notably 
the lower portion of it, are fringed with a belt 
of bullrushes growing from the bottom, and ex- 
tending out into the water from a few feet to 
fifty yards, and here and there a patch of water- 
lilies spread their broad, green leaves, dotted 
with white and yellow flowers over the water, 
covering it for yards like a smooth mat. 

Some of these rushes grow to great size. 
One I pulled up measured sixteen feet and four 
inches in length, the lower end being as large 
as the butt of a trout rod. In many places along 
the outside of this belt, pickerel weed and two 
or three kinds of aquatic plants and grasses 
reach up from the bottom at depths of from six 
to eighteen feet, some of them coming to the 
surface, and in this water forest ye honest angler 
will sometimes allow a bass of much strategy to 
entangle himself, which is liable to chafe his 
line and his temper, and open the vials of his 
wrath. And look you under this circumstance 
that you forget not your cunning by waxing 
much wroth, and by an over-zealous “yank” rend 
your tackle asunder to the great hilarity of your 
finny friend at the business end of the line, 
whose name is M. pallidus or M. salmonides as 
the case may be. 

We did not strike a half dozen fish a hun- 
dred feet away from the rushes, but later in the 
season they hunt the deeper water, and Frank 
Lewis says that in October hundreds of bass 
may be found packed in the deep pools of the 
little rivers connecting the lakes. Here, under 
the shadow of the broad leaf of the lily, old 
“longface,” always hungry, poises himself on his 
pectorals and lies in wait for his prey, and woe 
to the unwary sunfish or heedless shiner that 
ventures half a yard away from the protecting 
bullrushes. 

Here, along the margin of the reeds, dis- 
porteth the black bass—let me write his name 
in large letters—the bold biter, the game fighter 
and the one altogether lovely. 
and curiosity and sass in his eye, more impu- 
dence and fearlessness and strategy, more game 
and staying qualities in his make-up, and more 
pure and vigorous fight has he in him to the 
square inch than has the whole pike family, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the noble mascalonge. 

Strike a six-pounder with a light rod, work 
him away from the rushes where you can fight 
him on fair terms, in thirty or forty feet of clear 
water, and after you have dropped him over the 
side of your boat, securely attached to the end 
of your stringer, you will have added at least 
a half a year to your lease of life. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Sportsman Tourist. 
Nova Scotia. 














More cunning | 


KEDGEMAKOOGE LAKE 
In the Wilderness 
A vast virgin forest, 90 miles long. Club House 
easily accessible by automobile. 


A net-work of beautiful streams. Splendid canoe- 


ing. ‘Trout abundant, large and gamy. 


Non-members cordially welcomed at the Club House, 
$12.00 a week. Cabins for families. Special provision 
for ladies. 

Modern conveniences: Electric lights, telephone, 
daily mail. Experienced guides and full equipment 
for long or short trips. For interesting illustrated 
booklet write J. W. THOMPSON, Megr., Kedgema- 
kooge Rod and Gun Club, New Grafton, Nova Scotia. 


Newfoundland. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
A land teeming with SALMON, TROUT and 
_ CARIBOU, besides other game. I provide outfits 
For particulars apply to 


and guides. a 
J. R. WHITAKER, “The Bungalow,” 
Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


New Brunswick. 





BIG GAME IN NORTHERN NEW BRUNSWICK 

rtsmen, send for our free illustrated booklet, 
which fully describes our six hunting camps for 
moose, caribou, bear and deer in northern New 
Brunswick. Imhoff Brothers’ Hunting Camps, 
Imhoff, Gloucester County, N. B., Canada. 











SALMON 


Good salmon fishing on the Tobique, one of the best 
salmon rivers in Canada. Largest run of fish there 
has been for years. Best chance you will ever have 
in this line. We can only hold lease for this season. 
BARKER BROS., Riley Brook, Victoria Co., N. B., 
Canada, 








New York. 









COSSAYUNA, N. Y. 
John Liddle, Prop. 


|THE OAKS, 






‘The Best Black Bass Fishing in New York State, on 
COSSAYUNA LAEE, 


with trout streams practically virgin. A charming 
spot to take your family for the summer. Con- 
venient and inexpensive for week ends. June 24, 
Tilb. Oswego bass was caught here. June 5, 4%%lb. 
brown trout was taken from one of our_streams. 
Map and booklet sent on application. Editor of 
Forest and Stream has fished here—ask him. 

















Minnesota. 








“AN IDEAL RETREAT AMONG THE PINES.” 


FISHERMAN’S LODGE, Dorset, Minnesota 


On Bottle and Mantrap Lakes and surrounded by a 
country fitted by Nature for Recreation and Sport. 


Rustic cabins, clean and comfortable. Muskalonge 
and Bass fishing at the door. Send for booklet. 
A. O. WAMBOLD, Prop. 








Virginia. 





$2.00-$2.50 per day 
MODERN HOTEL “32c0‘wu’sua 
Cottag: rent or sale on fishing grounds. Guides 
and ooaet boat, 1 man, $3; 2 men, $4 day. Channel 
Bass, Kings, Trout, Hogfish galore. Send for book- 
let. A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern 
Shore, Virginia. 
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ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING 
FLIES. 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15 


% $1.00 
3 On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank..... 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 
It is not only a “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover postage. 


Sele Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


ever issued. 


HSS 

WILLIAM MILLS @ SO 

FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 
DRY FLY TACKLE 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PD eee oe oe De Pree rece ce ec Pec pec ecprapey 


21 Park Place 
New York City 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” Special 91% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 91% feet 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 91% feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 9% feet.35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). $5. 50 $7. 00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods 3.50 4.50 


INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


DDD De De De De Di ODO OD PO Ot Ot COS 


| THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


TXC 
MARE. 


A Big Bargain 


Throw-off 4 Surf Casting Reel 
Made of German Silver and Rubber, Banded, Steel 
Pinion and Click, Throw-off, Surf Casting Reel. 
200 yds. $4.00; 250 yds. $4.25; 300yds. $4.50. 
HAND-MADE LINEN REEL LINE. 
Each Line Warranted. 
300 ft. 
c 


600 ft. 900 ft. 


H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, New York 


Goop advertising and good management are 
two essentials to success in business. 


True Anglers Use 


THE WILLIAMS BARBLESS HOOK 


Because it is guaranteed to catch and hold better than a 
barbed hook, and you can remove the fish without injury. 
Yeat lings, spawn, and their killing wastes thousands of eggs. 
Does this mean anything to you? It means ruin to a gleri- 
eus sport. The Williams Barbless Hook is a scientific and 
practical lure, no mechanism, just ite ingenious shape 
Highest quality standard flies, $1.60 per dozen, and bait 
hooks, 25cents. Postpaid. 


LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, 46 Water Street, Oak Harber Ohie 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 
122 So, Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 





28 
John Street 
New York 


HAIG & HAIG 


DIXON’S GRAPHITE 


A Lubricant and Rust Preventive 
For Rod and Gun. Write for 
A Sample and Booklet No. P52. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


A BERCROMBIE’S 
rue CAMP wm 


311 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


We manufac- 
ture light 
weight and 
ret preef tente 
Send fer our 
new illustra- 
ted catalegue 


Outfitters 
for 
Hunters 
Campers 


Prespecters 
and 
Fishermen 


THE more you advertise, the more people 
know you are in business. 


GET THE BEST 


CHOCOLAT and 


ASK FOR SUCHARD’S— 


AuG. 16, 1913. 


It You Ever Try a 
Barthel Juwel 


yacht stove in your boat, you'll never take another cruise with- 
out it. This is the most practical stove for any boat, from a 
little open motor boat to a big cabin cruiser. 
The Juwel stove generates its own gas from kerosene, giving a 
concentrated blue flame of extreme heat. Burns absolutely with- 
out odor. There is no wick and the solid brats air tight tank 
; keeps it clean and free from the odor of kerosene. It is absolutely 
safe even if overturned while lit. Barthel Juwel Stoves are 
economical, safe, clean, compact, durable and highly efficient. 
Money refunded without question if the Juwel is unsatisfactory 


Write today for catalog 
and prices of thediffer- = 
ent styles and sizes. 


GLOBE GAS |, 
LIGHT CO. 


Let us send you a pamphlet 
>>—© telling what hunters who have 
used it say about the 


Simplex Wild Turkey Call 


A prominent San Antonio man says: “‘It is the 
most perfect call I have ever seen and I have 
4 used every kind I could buy or make.” Every 

hunter should have one in his_ vest ket. 

Guaranteed. At all leading dealers or by mail 


prepaid, $1.00. SAUNDERS MFG. co. 
: Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


Ir your advertising copy isn’t ready, or if 
it’s too hot to prepare it, send us data and we 
will have one of our staff write your advertise- 
ment and submit it to you for your “O. K.” 
There is no charge for this service. 


BERMUDA 


Tours Include Hetels, Shore Excursions, Lewest Rates 


Twin Screw S. S. ‘“‘BERMUDIAN,” 10518 tons displacement. 
Submarine ge ow keels; electric fans; ee teazephr. 


F newest passengers a‘ 
mets aliens without transfer. Bermuda tickets good ond return Pe 
R. M.S. P. Co. 

MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


to QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., moet nee cruise of 1500 miles. Magnifi- 
cent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland Strait, Gulf and 
River St. Lawrence and far-famed River. S. S. “Trinidad” 
from New York July 5th and 19th, August 2d and 16th. From 
Quebec July 11th and 25th, August 8th and 22d. 


For illustrated pamphlets with rr apply to 


A. . 29 Bread: 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON,245 and 2081 
| 2 Aveane, N. Y., COOK & SON, 245 and 2061 Broad Ss. to" La 


Never Sick! Readers of the 
Health Culture Magazine 


me] Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of drugs. 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
brightest and most advanced writers on 
the Art of Living, rr teachings on the 
causes of diseases a! methods of 
treatment are > wide-spread at- 
tention. The Relation te of Food, 
Air, , etc.. is considered. Its aim 
i is to make its readers better Physically, 
Mentally and Morally, to save the lives 
Pee) of eeu adding to the length of life, 
and the cure of disease by the moe 


Seen Meant Tis. 8 austen: 
“ike i, $1.00, = Money back if desired 


Fe ee Co., 1133R Broadway, New York 
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The Coon Hunt 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 










(From “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.’ Copyright by Forest and Stream.) 






NE February night, when the crusted snow Ss... eee eee ee cold weather and light agin fer forty days. We sh’ll hev’ a col’ 








On tie, videos and Gratte. sliotie LeigBter } ion vo hkono-e cdkddsvcacccioc wees likely March ’n’ like ’nough the wind ’ll be north when 
than burnished silver in the slanting rays  =«_—— wd. eee cc ccc ccc ccceee for snow, the sun crosses the line, ’n’ then we'll hev’ a 
of the newiy-risen moon, Eisha’sfriemds-arriv= ooo isecucasscucvacvcecenenddcece rain back’ard spring ’n’ a poor corn year.” 
ing in fofeefownd the, old: man studying Ris ow oekues oe nes Macs davvmnedesan and “Bah gosh! Onc’ Lasha, ef dat de way you 
almasiac ‘by tie Heit of. lis ttle candle. So-ab- = 3 = § 2n626)260000 SN cee hail. goin’ mek wedder, Ah ant want it you mek heem 
sorbed was he in the latest Work of his favorite  —— .............. cece eee High winds for me more as a week! Dat way you'll ant 
author that he barely noticed the en- rose no corn fo’ you bear, hein?” 





“Arghem!” Solon Briggs began, 
clearing his throat and sticking his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his vest, “I 
hev my daoubts consarnin’ the paower 
of human mortality tu foretell the com- 
in’ futur’ weather, which it bein’ the 
case, it hain’t no way phillysophycable 
that beasts an’ annymills, which human 
man is sot above ’em, has that segash- 
iousness gin’ em. Haow is wild geese 
a-goin’ tu know more ’n we du when 
winter’s a-comin’, or mushrats tu per- 
pare their . inhabitations—when they 
build haousen—fer a more ’n oncom- 
monly tough winter, or bears an’ woo’- 
chucks know whether the spring ‘ll be 
back’ard or for’a’d? Haowever, not- 
withstandin’, I du not deny there bein’ 
signs gin whereby an’ by which we 
can tell suthin’ more or less haow the 
weather ’s a-goin’ tu be, sech f'r in- 
stance as hawg’s melt an’ the hus’s 0’ 
corn, the haighth o’ weeds an’ et 
cetery.” 

“Wal, Solon,” said Sam, ‘your 
idees an’ mine don’t jibe egzackly. You 
"low ’t a man can tell if it’s goin’ tu 
be a hard or open winter by lookin’ ’t 
a hawg’s melt ’n’ corn hus’s an’ so on 
—but annymills can’t tell by nothin’, 
Naow, I don’t b’lieve there’s any tellin’ 
by a hawg’s melt nor corn hus’s, fer 
you'll find diff’ent-shaped melts in diff’- 
ent hawgs killed the same day—an’ 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. what awdds does ’t make tu an ear 0’ 
corn whether the hus’s is thick or thin 





trance of his visitors, and only gave one 
comprehensive nod of general recogni- 
tion and welcome, without averting his 
gaze from the limp little pamphlet, al- 
ready well worn, though not yet two 
months off the storekeeper’s shelf. 

“Be you a-studyin’ of the prognostifi- 
cations of the weather, Uncle Lisher ?” 
Solon Briggs inquired, craning his neck 
sidewise from his seat by the stove, “or 
be you merely divertin’ the intellecks 
of your mental mind, a perugin’ of the 
antidotes? I b’lieve,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the company generally, after 
waiting in vain for an answer, “’at the’ 
is more solider inflamation and stay- 
tistics in the V’mont Re-gisser ’an what 
the’ is in Middlebrookses’ Farmer’s 
Almynack, which Uncle Lisher is a- 
readin’ of; but Middlebrookses’ is tol’- 
able hefty on weather productions, 
drawin’ aside the screenin’s o’ futur’ 
comin’ events, as it ware, an’ the anti- 
dotes an’ re-cypes is amusin’ an’ in- 
structin’. I see ’at the’ ’s tew re-cypes 
fer curin’ hams, Like ’nough Lisher ’s 
studyin’ them, bein’ ’at he killed a hawg 
last week.” 

But Uncle Lisha’s spectacles were 
brought to bear on the page headed with 
the gray wood-cut of two men breaking 
and swingling flax, and in the back- 
ground a prancing horse hitched to a 
sleigh that he never could break was 
being swingled by his driver with ‘a 
Club of a whip. Lisha’s forefinger went 











































down the columns of the days of the weeks and «ws eee eee eee cee eects eee ceeeeeee and ’s long ’s they’ll be loosened off *fore winter, 
months as slowly as ran the cautious weather (G. Washington b. 1732.) anyway? An’ the weeds grows tall ’cause it’s 
Prope $597, FOE apelin ie SAE EF ee oe nee eee Le ay < hemes cold. a-growin’ season, not ’cause the snow ’s goin’ 
Pewee awiee kee eta teanet Now expect fie ee ee Oaks eis + xicakeedee Ine tu be deep. But ’sposen a man can tell by signs 
el Pie ee sta DY 5 ead SOE cold weather *t he sees. Why can’t annymills, ’at can see 
(RE aucg eae aa eee and good till it stopped at “26, Sat.,” and underscored the things, an’ hear things, an’ smell things ‘t we 
eee Sele tis ee ene Siiaroee sleighing for date with a deep nail-mark. “Good airth an’ can’t begin tu? A turkey ‘ll see a hen hawk 
See Speco, outa tas Toe eres some seas!’ he shouted. “Boys, did ye know ’t this ‘fore it begins tu be a speck in the sky tu you 
(Sexeg. Sanday)... 05000056. time was the twenty-sixt’ of Febewary? This is the an’ me, an’ by seein’ or smellin’ a crow ’Il find 
(o low in South.) day ’t the ol’ bear comes aout! MHe’s seen his. carri’n milds off; a fox ‘ll smell a maouse, or 






shadder, ’n’ he won’t poke his nose int’ the day- hear-him squeak or rustle the grass furder ’n 
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we c’'ld see one on the snow, an’ he can smell 
the tech o’ yer finger on a bait fer a week arter. 
Swallers know when it’s goin’ tu rain or blow. 
Mebby they can smell weather—I d’ know. An’ 
dumb creeturs has got senses ’t we ha’n't got, 
besides hevin’ aourn a good deal sharper ’n we 
hev. Haow does a haoun’ dog strike a bee-line 
fer hum when he’s done a-huntin’, or a cat ’at’s 
ben kerried in a bag thre mild find her way back, 
or birds find their way thaousan’s o’ miles back 
an’ tew year arter year, or foxes know runways 
’t they never seen? Fer my part, I’d a good 
deal druther trust tu dumb creeturs foretellin’ 
the weather ’n seasons ’n I would tu what I 
c’ld find aout by studyin’ melts an’ hus’s. I'd 
druther take a wild goose’s or a mushrat’s ac- 
tions ’an I would even your word for ’t, Solon.” 

“You can b’lieve what y’r min’ tu, Sammy- 
well, but I b’lieve ’at there is sartin signs gi’n 
fer aour guidancin’, which, f’r instance, I would- 
n’t kill my hawgs or my beef-crutter in the old 
o’ the moon onless I wanted the meat tu shrink 
in the cookin’, ner sow my peas in the wanin’ 
o’ that lunimary ’f I wanted ’em tu grow luxu- 
berant.” 

“Wal, wal, boys,” said Lisha, who had hung 
the almanac on its nail by the window and got 
some work in hand, “nev’ mind baout the signs, 
an’ ‘nev’ mind the weather when the wind don’t 
blow.’ I’m achin’ to hear what luck ye hed arter 
’coons that day. I hearn ’t ye most all went.” 

“Ast Joe,’ someone said, and Lisha asked, 
glaring at Joe between his shaggy eyebrows and 
the top of his spectacles, ‘““Haow is ’t, Jozeff? 
Be you cock o’ the walk this time?” 

“Wal, I d’ know but what I be, ’f ye caount 
walkin’ an’ choppin’. I da’ say I done’s much 
o’ that ’s any on ’em. I ’spose ’f I don’t give 
a full ’caount on ’t, some on ’em ’Il give a fuller 
one. Wal, I went, an’ Peltier he went along 
with me, ’n’ he didn’t kerry no axe; said ’t he’d 
got a lame shoulder ’n’ couldn’t chop ’thaout 
mos’ killin’ on ’im, It got well tu rights, though, 
fer I seen ’im choppin’ cord wood nex’ day. We 
started aout baout eight o’clock er ha’-past— 
mebby ’t wa’n’t more ’n eight—I d’ know, quarter 
arter, mebby, ’n’ struck a track where three 
*coons ’d ben ’long daown in the Beav’ Medder 
swamp in the night. The tracks went a-saund- 
erin’ raound hither an’ yon, ’n’ fin’ly went off 
up on ’t the hill east, ’n’ then north—no ’t wa’n’t, 
*t was saouth—’n’ then east again ’n’ then north 
’n’ then east, an’, says I to Peltier, says I, they’ve 
went int’ the laidges, ’n’ ’t a’ no use in us 
follerin’ on ’em; but Peltier, says he, le’s us 
foller ’n’ see where they hey gone. Like ’nough 
we c’n trap ’m aout. So we follered an’ fol- 
lered, snow knee deep, till bimeby, arter they’d 
went all raound Robin Hood’s barn, they went 
towward the Beav’ Medder agin, an’ into ’t, an’ 
stopped t’ the all-tummuttablest gre’t big ellum 
in the hull swamp—the tracks did. We searched 
all raound, ’n’ couldn’t find ’t they’d went any 
furder, ’n’ so I off wi’ my cut an’ begin tu 
chop. An’ I chopped an’ chopped, ’n’ Peltier he 
stood raound encouragin’ on me ’n’ chawin’ gum 
an’ gruntin’, Every time I swatted the ol’ axe 
int’ the tree, he’d grunt—I tell ye, he grunted 
like a good feller, ’nough tu chop a cord ’n’ a 
half o’ wood. That ere ol’ ellum was jes’ ’s 
solid as ol’ pork clean tu the middle, ’n’ ’twas 
all o’ three foot through; I d’ know but three 
foot ’n’ a half—mebby ’t wa’n’t but three foot 
through—anyway, ’t was tougher ’n’ a biled 
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aowl, ’n’ the’ wa’n’t no holler in the butt, ’n’ I 
tol’ Peltier, I did, ’at I’d bate a cookey the’ 
wa’n’t a dum ’coon in the pleggid ol ellum. Wal, 
I chopped an’ chopped, till I sweat like a man 
a-mowin’, an’ I tell ye I was glad when I see 
the ol’ tree begin tu tottle an’ then come daown 
kersmash! An’ I’ll be dum’ed if it didn’t lodge 
in another ellum half as big! An’ I hed to chop 
that daown, tew, Peltier helpin’ on me, chawin’ 
gum an’ gruntin’. Wal, sir, when we got it cud 
daown, baout noon, I guess ’t was—mebby arter 
—mebby not more’n ha’-past “leven—the’ was 
a hole most ’t the top big ’nough tu hold a 
dozen ’coons, an’ the’ wa’n’t a dum’ed one in it! 
It hed froze jest a leetle towward mornin’, ’n’ 
they’d come aout an’ gone off on the crust. But 
we hed us a heap o’ fun, didn’t we, Peltier?” 

“Honh!” Pelatiah snorted, “I do’ know but 
what you did.” 

“Wal, Samwill,” said Lisha, “it’s your turn 
naow.” 

“Oh, I didn’t du nuthin’ much. Follored 
tew int’ an old basswood stubb ’t I could mos’ 
push over, an’ got them, an’ one ’t was in there 
afore.” 

“Julluk your luck, Samwill,” said Lisha. 

“I faound a cur’us kind of a thing in the 
stub, sort of a ’coon plaything, I reckon it is. 
I brung it along tu show ye,” said Sam, taking 
out of his pocket a knot or gnarl about the size 
of a man’s fist, and worn quite smooth with 
much handling (or footing) by the raccoons. 

“Wal,” said Lisha, after this had been 
passed around and examined by all, Pelatiah chip- 
ping a side of it with his knife and smelling it, 
“Wal, wha’ ’d you du, Solon?” 

“I did not precipitate in the sports and aver- 
sions of the day,” 

“Onc’ Lasha, what for you ant ask it me?” 
cried Antoine. “Bah gosh! ’f Ah’ll git all a 
’coon what Ah’ll see dat tam, Ah’ll tole so big 
story you mos’ can’ be’lieve him, sah.” 

“Wal, Ann Twine, ’sposen you tell us what 
ye seen. I ha’ no daoubt that ’Il be all ’t we c’n 
swaller tu onct.” 

“Wal, sah, Ah ’m ’s go’n’ tole you de trute, 
jes’ sem always Ah do. Ah’ll go ’lone, ’cause 
all what Ah git Ah want heem mase’f, jes’ lak 
Sam, ant it, Sam? Ef ’ta’nt for dat, Ah’ll have 
it somebody for what you call heem—m— 
wisnit? Fus’ ting Ah say, Ah’ll want you rem- 
bler; Ah don’t goin’ tole you where Ah see 
what Ah’ll see, ’cause Ah ’m ’s goin’ git it some 
tam, me. 

“Wal, sah, Ah go fin’ track one chat sau- 
vage, folla him leetly way; Ah fin’ nudder come 
wid it, bamby nudder, den nudder, den nudder. 
Ah see so much track Ah mos’ can’ co’nt it— 
ten, fifteen, twentee, prob’ly more as tree four 
tree full Ah guess so. Wal, Ah folla, folla, folla 
ver’ long way. Bamby Ah hear it nowse, mos’ 
lak big hammer ov’ dar in de forge, ony he ant 
go so fas’-—Boom! Boom!—so, ’baout fas’ you 
breeze you bress. More furder Ah go, more was 
be dat nowse louder, an Ah begin mos’ be ’fred, 
me, but Ah don’ care, Ah’ll folla dem track till 
Ah come close to big laidge, an’ dat track all go 
in leetly hole jes’ mos’ too small ’nough for one 
’coon sauvage. Den Ah See what mek it dat 
nowse. Yes, sah, you b’lieve it me,-de whole 
top dat laidge, big, big rock, more biggerdis 
shawp, he lif’ up *baout two inches ver-y slow— 
so—den come daown boom! den lif’ up, den 
come daown boom! 


Bamby Ah’ll hear it more’ 
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leetly nowse when rock lif’ up—Squon-n-n-h! 
lak Onc’ Lasha mek it when he be sleep, ony not 
so louder lak Onc’ Lasha. Bamby putty soon Ah 
bee-gin be not so ’fred, an’ den Ah’ll peeck in 
hole. Ev’ry tam rock lif’ up it shine in so Ah can 
see; an’ what you t’ink Ah see? More as tree 
—honded—tausen chat r-r-raccoon—all fas’ sleep! 
Yes, sah! Ev’ry tam he pull his bref he swell 
up full of breeze an’ lif? up rock. W’en he let 
it go his bref, den rock come daown—boom! 
Ah’ll see it; he so far in off Ah can’ git it. 
No, sah, Ah ant gat not one of it! Das too 
bad. Oh, too bad, too bad!” 

“Wal, I swan tu man!” said Solon, exhaling 
a long breath. “I du declar, Antwine, you’re wus 
’n Annymias an’ Sophier fer onvoracity.” 

“T move,” said Lisha, pitching away his 
hammer and tumbling his lapstone on to the 
floor, “I move ’at this ’ere meetin’ du ajourn 
afore it gits so mad ’at it up an’ kills that ’ere 
dum’ed ’tarnal lyin’ Canuck! An’ I secont the 
motion an’ it’s kerried unamous.” 

“Du you ra-ly ’spose,”’ the questioner whis- 
pered in Joseph Hill’s ear as they went out into 
the moonlight, “’at Antwine was a-lyin’?” 


Remarkable Double Shots. 


BY NIMROD. 
‘(From issue of June 17, 1880.) 

I HAVE just been reading in your last issue 
of some of the remarkable double shots made, 
and am reminded of one made by a novice who 
accompanied a party of sportsmen to Iowa a 
few years ago on a chicken hunt. 

The father of the young man came to us 
just before we were ready to start, and said if 
his son Charley would not interfere with our 
pleasure, he would like him to go with us, as 
he thought the trip would do him good. 

The first day out, after reaching our desti- 
nation, we were riding over the prairie and saw 
a large flock of geese arise from a pond and 
settle on the ground about one-half a mile to 
our left. We began to lay plans to capture one 
or more of them.- We stationed ourselves around 
in clumps of resin weeds, and sent the driver 
with the team to the other side of the game. 

The flock arose and passed over the novice, 
and he drew up his old gun, one that we had 
been making sport of all the way out, and let 
drive into the geese, bringing down two fine 
ones. We gathered the game and then asked 
Charley why he did not let the other barrel 
loose at them. He said he forgot that he had 
a double barreled gun. 

I believe it was the first game he had ever 
killed on the wing. The geese weighed respec- 
tively fifteen and twelve pounds. A _prouder 
young man has never been seen. He sent the 
larger bird to his father the next morning as a 
trophy of his skill. I don’t remember that 
Charley killed anything else during our week’s 
sojourn in Iowa, but if we dared to criticise 
him for a poor shot, he always responded: “I 
got those two geese just the same,” 


Mucu of the so-called silk nowadays is 
made of wood. Germany produces more than 
one million pounds of this cellulose silk, worth 
$1,500,000. A ton of wood worth $10 yields 
cellulose worth $20, and this cellulose yields 
silk worth $350. 
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My Friend the Partridge 


The Charm of Upland Shooting 


HERE is a charm in the pursuit of New 
England upland game that appeals to the 
heart of the sportsman, that fills his soul 

with a sweet content and delight that seldom 
comes to him in other, even the best, game 
sections of this broad land. Faith in this state- 
ment permeates my whole being; corroborative 
evidence in abundance can be readily obtained 
from many hundreds of sportsmen who are quali- 
fied by a large and varied experience in different 
localities to give expert testimony as to its truth. 
In the silent watches of the night, while 
camping out on the broad Iowa prairies with my 
companion and three strangers who had joined 
us at sunset, I answered, in response to the 
question as to how I liked Western shooting, 
that one day among the forest-crowned hills of 
dear New England was worth weeks on the tree- 
less plain. One of the strangers grasped my 
hand with a grip that made my fingers tingle, 
another threw his arms around me with a fer- 
vent, “God bless you,” while the third gave by 
far the most flattering and impressive indorse- 
ment of the opinion I had expressed by hastily 
drawing his hand across his eyes as he arose, 
and with bowed head walked away. I afterward 
learned that this man was born among the Berk- 
shire hills in old Massachusetts, where he had 
spent many happy days in pursuit of his favorite 
sport, and it was his description of the wondrous 
beauty of the locality that led me a few years 
later to one of the fairest sections of country 
for the sportsman that I have ever seen. When 
I gazed upon his former home, surrounded by 
the everlasting hills, and feasted my eyes upon 
the beauties of nature in its rugged wildness 
here displayed, I could not doubt that the well- 
springs of his heart were stirred to their utmost 
depths when on the bleak and desolate prairie he 
heard from stranger lips ardent words of praise 
for the old home of his youth so fondly loved. 
I was once in the dense canebrakes of Mis- 
sissippi in search of the elusive turkey, with a 
genuine swamp angel for a guide. When our 
barren hunt was over, I changed my shells, and 
by quick work succeeded in bringing down sev- 
eral woodcock. The “angel” rolled up his eyes 
at me and queried, “Is you a Yank?” Telling 
him in the words of the immortal Whittier that 
“I gloried in the name,” he exclaimed, “Dat’s 
tight, boss; dat’s right. Jess like de one was 
here lass week. We done killed seben turks on 
dat sandbar when he tole me dat de shootin’ up 
norf was a heap better dan down here, and dat 
dere was right smart more fun in de pattige dan 
dere was in de turk.” Thinking that perhaps 
he did not quite understand why this should be 
so, I made everything as plain as possible by 
explaining that the “pattige,”’ as he called it, was 
not only a gallinaceous bird, but a herbivorous 
and gramnivorous one as well, and that its pro- 
pulsive power was such that at times its momen- 
tum was phenomenal. I was intending to give 
him more of the life history of the bird, but the 
manner in which he received my remarks led 
me to stop speaking, for the way that counte- 
nance worked, and the whites of those eyes 
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dilated as the long words fell upon his ear was 
a study for an artist. When I stopped he looked 
up to me with an expression that plainly showed 
me that he was now convinced and ejaculated, 
“Well, bos, I s’peck dat Yank was ’bout right, 
and I reckon you ’uns must think a heap of 
dose pattige.” 

The love of that “Yank” for the sport to 
be found in the home of his childhood gave me 
a sympathetic feeling of brotherhood with the 
unknown stranger, and as I meandered through 
the tangled canebrake, thoughts of glorious days 
with the “pattige’ among the forest-crowned 
hills of beloved New England came to cheer me, 
and soon the poignant feeling of regret that I 


a glorious and deeply interesting uncertainty as 
to just what bird it is that is crouching before 
your dog. The “partridge crank” grips his gun 
with firmer clasp as he walks in to flush the 
bird, fondly hoping to hear the thunderous roar 
of the swiftly beating pinions of his favorite. 
The man who best loves the royal woodcock ad- 
vances with eager step, dreaming of the weird 
music of that querulous whistle and the gentle 
swish of the silken wings so pleasing to his ear, 
while he whose choice is the gamy quail, with 
satisfied smile is reveling in thoughts of the 
tumultuous rush and roar of the startled bevy, 
and by faith he sees the air thickly dotted with 
the flashing forms of the little bird he loves so 





“THE BEST OF ALL GAME BIRDS.” 


had not held a trifle further ahead on that big 
gobbler mellowed down into a fading and rather 
pleasant remembrance of the great black living 
picture that had so swiftly crossed my path. 

This love for the shooting in New England 
is not merely love for the sport in itself, but is 
a far deeper, holier feeling than ever comes to 
him whose joy in the life of the field is inspired 
by success. A profound appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in nature, for the grandeur of our ever- 
new, ever-changing panorama of hill and moun- 
tain, of sequestered nook and lovely dell, of 
laughing brook and bubbling -spring, of whisper- 
ing pine and stately oak, of balmy air and deep 
blue sky, creates and fosters this love until it 
permeates the whole being. 

There is an endless diversity of happenings, 
as well as surroundings, when in pursuit of our 
game birds that- adds much to our enjoyment 
when summing up the pleasures of the day. In 
many sections different varieties of game are to 
be found in the same coverts, and there is often 





well. Who shall say that this glorious uncer- 
tainty is not almost the best of the whole? 
Surely not I, for I have enjoyed these pleasing 
sensations too many times to deny their power. 
I have a choice as to the bird I would flush, for 
my best favorite is that best of all game birds, 
the ruffed grouse; but I so love them all that I 
am cheerfully content with what the gods pro- 
vide, and am truly happy when either of the 
beautiful trio blesses me with its presence, and 
I spend no time in vain regret for a bygone “it 
might have been.” Scores of times have mine 
eyes been gladdened and my pulses quickened by 
simultaneous rises of two of these varieties, and 
fond recollections of many a glorious double of 
this nature often come back to me when in over- 
hauling memory’s storehouse I find myself again 
threading the leafy aisles of some favorite cover 
of the good old days. On several occasions I 
have flushed all three of these birds from one 
point, and with the assistance of a companion 
have gathered them all in. 
















HE’S all my fancy painted her, she’s lovely, 
she is light. She waltzes on the waves by 
day, and rests with me at night. But I 
had nothing to do with her painting. The man 
who built her did that. And I commence with 
the canoe, because that is about the first thing 
you need on entering the Northern wilderness. 
From the Forge House, foot of the Fulton Chain, 
on the west, to Paul Smith’s Lower St. Regis 
Lake, on the east, is ninety-two miles, About five 
miles of this distance is covered by carries; the 
longest carry on this route is about one mile; 
the shortest, a few reds. If you hire a guide he 
will furnish a boat and carry it himself. His 
boat will weigh from sixty to one hundred 
pounds, and will carry two heavy men, with all 
the dunnage you need. He will “take care” of 
you, as they express it here, and will work faith- 
fully to forward your desires, whether you be 
artist, tourist, angler or hunter. His charges 
are $2.50 per day, and found. The tired, over- 
worked man of business, who gets away from 
the hot, dusty city for a few days or weeks, 
cannot do beter than come to this land of lake, 
river and mountain, and hire a guide. 

What the mule or mustang is to the plains- 
man, the boat or canoe is to guide, hunter or 
tourist, who proposes a sojourn in the Adiron- 
dacks. And this is why I propose to mention 
at some length this matter of canoeing and 
boating. Being a light weight and a good 
canoeman, having the summer before me, de- 
signing to haunt the nameless lakes and streams 
not down on the maps, and not caring to hire a 
guide, it stands to,reason that my canoe should 
be of the lightest, and she is. Perhaps she is 
the lightest cedar-built canoe in the United 
States, or anywhere else. Her stems and keel 
are oak, her ribs red elm, her gunwale spruce. 
and six pairs of strips, three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, with copper fastening from stem to 
stem, leave her weight, when sandpapered ready 
for the paint, fifteen pounds nine and 4 _ half 
ounces. The paint adds about two pounds. She 
is ten feet long, twenty-six inch beam, with 
eight inches rise at center, and, propelled by a 
light double paddle, with a one fool power. in 
the middle, gets over the water like a scared 
loon. I propose to take her a rather extended 
trip before snow flies, if she does not drown 
me. J reckon her carrying capacity, in ordinary 
weather, at 150 pounds. If she proves reason- 
ably safe on the larger lakes of the wilderness, 
she is an achievement in the boat-building line. 
She was built by J. H. Rushton, of Canton, N. 
Y., and is by several pounds the lightest canoe 
ever made by him. I will only add that she is 
too light and frail. I would recommend ten and 
a half feet in length, with thirty-inch beam, and 
ribs two inches apart instead of three. Such a 
canoe would be stanch and safe for one, and 
need not weigh more than twenty-two pounds. 
She can easily be carried on the head, in an in- 
verted position, first placing a blanket or an old 
coat on the head by way of cushion. 

When I reached here, just one week ago, 
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Rough Notes from the Woods 


By NESSMUK 


From issue of Aug. 12, 1880. 


tired with a twelve-mile ride on the corner 
of a trunk, while I hugged that frail boat like a 
faithful lover, I only meant to stop until I could 
get my traps carried through to the Fulton 
Chain, which, in the case of the canoe, was not 
so easy. -I was in no hurry—the hotel here is 
neat, well kept and prices very reasonable. 
While waiting for the man to turn up who 
wanted to carry the little craft on his head to 
the Forge House, it dawned on me that I was 
well enough where I was for a few days. 
Parties were constantly coming and going, and 
all stop at Moose River, which is the half-way 
house between Booneville and the lakes. 

For interviewing guides and taking notes 
of the region to the eastward, there could be no 
better point than this; and I needed practice 





with the canoe before taking her over the larger 
lakes. Moreover, I came here for a superior 
quality of water, air and angling, with a little 
hunting thrown in at the proper season. 

What if these things were at my hand, right 
here, and parties hurrying through post haste 
to the Brown Tract or the Raquette waters were 
running away from that they sought? Those 
coming out of the woods do not, as a rule, claim 
notable success with the trout. Many of them 
would eat salt pork oftener than broiled trout 
were it not for the guides, and one of the latter 
told me that “trouting” was poor on and around 
Big Moose, while he thought Little Moose and 
Panther lakes not worth a visit. “I could catch 
all the trout I wanted right around here,” he 
added. 

So I overhauled my fishing gear and went 
in for brook trout, and, as I supposed, found 
all I wanted; found that I could, by angling just 
enough for recreation, catch more speckled 
trout by far than I need, while there is very 
pretty fly-fishing at the spring holes in the river. 
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Many gentlemen who go far into the wilderness, 
at much expense of guides, etc., would be well 
content with just such fishing as I am enjoying 
at Moose River. Then there are, within an 
easy walk of the hotel, several small lakes where 
deer “water” nightly, and may be “floated” {or 
with a fair prospect of success. 

But this is not camping out—not a genuine 
woods life. We seek the forest for adventure, 
and a free, open air, hunter’s life, for a time 
at least. Well, it may be a little tame, but it is 
very pleasant and healthful, all the same. As 
for camping for the benefit of open air, bright 
fires and beds of browse, fresh picked from 
hemlock and balsam, we have that right here. 
Just under my eyes as I write, there is an island 
in the river some twelve rods long by six wide. 
It is well timbered with spruce, balsam, hem- 
lock, cedar, pine, birch and maple. It is one of 
the pleasant spots that nature makes and man 
neglects. The island lies high, with roaring, 
rushing rapids on the left, and a broad rock 
dam on the right, which at low water becomes 
a cool, clean promenade, 100 feet long by forty 
feet broad. Near the center of this rock is a 
natural depression, forming a basin into which 
the water slowly filters from the river. In this 
little dock I let the canoe rest at night; against 
the largest spruce on the island my light tent 
of oiled factory is erected, and there I rest 0’ 
nights—for a few days only, and then for 
broader waters and deeper woods; perhaps to 
go further and fare worse. 


Autobiographical Fragments. 


BY “NESSMUK.” 


(From issue of Aug. 8, 1881.) 


* * * Anp I remain yours sincerely, ‘Ness- 
muk, which means in the Narragansett tongue, 
or did mean, as long as there were any Narra- 
gansetts to give tongue, Wood-duck, or rather, 
Wood-drake. 

Also, it was the name of the athletic young 
brave, who was wont to steal me away from 
home before I was five years old, and carry me 
around Nepmug and Junkamaug lakes, day after 
day, until I imbibed much of his woodcraft, all 
his love for forest life, and alas, much of his 
good-natured shiftlessness. 

Even now my blood flows faster as I think 
of the rides I had on his well-formed shoulders, 
a little leg on either side of his neck, and a 
death grip on his strong, black mane. Or ride, 
“belly-bumps” on his back across old Junka- 
maug, hugging him tightly around the neck, like 
the selfish little egotist that I was. He tire? 
He drown? I would as soon have thought to 
tire a wolf or drown a whale. At first these 
excursions were not fairly concluded without a 
final settlement at home, said settlement consist- 
ing of a head-raking with a fine-toothed com) 
that left my scalp raw, and a subsequent inter- 
view, of a private nature, with “Par,” behind 
the barn, at which a yearling apple tree sprout 
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was always a leading factor. (My blood tingles 
a little at that recollection, too.) 

Gradually they came to understand that I 
was incorrigible, or, as a maiden aunt of the old 
school put it, “given over”; and so that I did 
not run away from school, I was allowed to “run 
with them dirty Injuns,”’ as the aunt aforesaid 
expressed it. 

But I did run away from school, and books 
of the dry sort, to study the great book of 
nature. Did I lose by it? I cannot tell, even 
now, 

As the world goes, perhaps yes. 

No man can transcend his possibilities. 

I am no believer in the supernatural; mes- 
merism, spiritualism, and a dozen other ’isms 
are, to me, but as fetish. But I sometimes ask 
myself, did the strong, healthy, magnetic nature 
of that Indian pass into my boyish life, as I 
rose on his powerful shoulders, or slept in his 
strong arms beneath the soft whispering pine of 
“Douglas Woods?” 

Poor Nessmuk! Poor Lo! Fifty years ago 
the remnant of that tribe numbered thirty-six 
housed, fed and clothed by the State. The same 
number of Dutchmen, under the same condi- 
tions, would have overrun the State ere this. 

The Indians have passed away forever, and 
when I tried to find the resting place of my old 
friend, with the view of putting a plain stone 
above his grave, no one could point out the spot. 

And this is how I happen to write over the 
name by which he was known among his people, 
and the reason why a favorite dog or canoe is 
quite likely to be called Nessmuk. 


Dog and Gun. 


BY “IDSTONE.” 
(From issue of Aug. 20, 1874.) 

THEY used to be inseparable as the horse 
and hound, and every man who shot had a rang- 
ing, pointing dog of some kind or other. It does 
many years ago that a clumsy 
keeper shot my favorite black and tan setter 
Pilot, as he was pointing a covey of birds for 
us in some standing beans, and we returned 
home quite disconsolate, for we were staying 
with a choleric old gamekeeper some twenty 
miles from my kennel. As for going on with- 
out dogs, no one suggested such an idea, and 
walking "em up had not been invented, still less 
driving at birds over your head, as you stood 
in a pit dug that morning for your seclusion 
and not impervious to the ants. 

Every man who took out a game certificate, 
(on the chance of invitation few and far between) 
had something with four legs and a tail tied 
up in his stable yard, which the coachman was 
prepared to name “Master’s Pointer,” and to 
kick upon the slightest provocation. I can just 
remember the time when the pointer’s tail was 
docked to five inches. As the unlucky brute 
stood on his game, his “stern” looked like a hat 
peg, or a bailiff’s truncheon, or a stiff specimen 
of asparagus, or a child’s ninepin, or anything 
but a dog’s tail improved, aye, nearly improved 
out of existence. 

It took these old Spanish pointers the best 
part of a morning to beat thirty acres of clover, 
and the antiquated flint gun was a couple of 
seconds making up its mind to go off. First, it 
had to flash in the pan, and then to communicate 
the fact that the hammer was down to the 
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charge inside the barrel. You had to calculate 
all this, and consequently many birds, snipe, 
woodcocks, “rocketing pheasants’ and mallards 
got off free. 

The pointer was crossed with the foxhound 
long before the gun was improved by the inven- 
tion of the percussion cap, an invention claimed 
by Joe Manton, Colonel Hawker, and, I believe, 
Egg, the gunmaker, and claimed for a Dorset 
clergyman named Billy Butler. 

The foxhound cross succeeded, and there is 
no doubt that the improved pointer, as painted 
by Reinagle, the Royal Academician, was a very 
excellent animal. There were these following 
breeds: The black pointer, bred largely by the 
fattest man ever seen, Daniel Lambert, of Leices- 
ter; the liver and whites of Mr. Edge’s breed; 
the dark liver dogs, the flecked and speckled and 
the pure white with liver heads toward which 
last excellent marking all the best blood has a 
tendency to “throw back,” let the color be what 
it may. That the now popular orange and whites 
existed there is no doubt but they were confined 
to a few aristocratic kennels, notably, I believe, 
Lord Sefton’s, the Marquis of Bath, etc. A 
capital pointer could always be purchased some- 
where in the neighborhood of a ten-pound note, 
and one of our largest London dealers would 
supply a brace for what would now be the price 
of one. And even young sportsmen, not out of 
their ’teens, knew in those days how to use a 
dog, which now not one man in forty knows, 

The man of inferior rank, as a sportsman, 
I mean, he who could never get the mystery 
of the setting dog into his head, used a spaniel, 
or possibly a brace of them, and generally 
made quite as good a bag as the man who 
walked after pointers. The pot-hunter crept up 
to cornstalks, sneaked behind hedges, and was 
not particular about boundaries. Preserve me 
from companionship with such a man. He was 
as liable to shoot you as to shoot a bird. Most 
pot-hunters would take the chance of shooting 
a companion rather than miss a head of game. 
The pot-hunting man, if he had a dog, he gen- 
erally grudged the quadruped his food; and so, 
either kept none, or when he could, borrowed 
one. Well, if he had a dog, it: was a case of 
“like. master like man.” It was a slinking cur 
at best. Bat-eared, wheel-backed, flat-sided, 
squint-eyed, snipe-nosed, bandy-legged, with a 
teapot tail and a woolly coat—a nightmare sort 
of a dog—the sort of griffin that you see rear- 
ing up on the side of a Peer’s coat of arms, 
trying to lick the family crest, or to eat out of 
the coronet; and the animal had all the sneak- 
ing propensities of a thorough cur, such a dog 
as might be exhibited for his ugliness, like the 
collier’s child. (Philadelphians call these curs 
“board-yard dogs.’—Ed.) You don’t know the 
story? Well, I'll tell it to you. You must 
know that in the potteries they had been giving 
their minds to shows of all kinds—dog shows, 
poultry shows, barmaid shows, and now there 
was to be a baby show, with a prize for ugli- 
ness as well as beauty. A pitman had a son 
born with a hare lip and a club foot, a hump 
on his back, and several other vagaries of nature. 
The kind-hearted “medicus” had endeavored to 
comfort the father, who, he supposed, must be 
distressed at the extraordinary animal with as- 
surances that it could all be “put right” very 
easily when the father, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, interrupted the conversation by saying: 
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Is he good enough to win at 
If he is, I won’t have ’ 


“Put what right? 
the Baby Show? 
touched.” 


um 


The Origin of the Domestic Dog. 


(From issue of Feb. 11, 1875.) 


THERE appears to be a wide difference of 
opinion among naturalists as to the stock from 
which our dogs of the present day came. Some 
have it the wolf, others the jackal, or fox, while 
not a few claim that the dhole, or wild dog of 
India, is the source from which sprang all the 
varieties. In our opinion it cannot be declared 
with any degree of certainty what the parent 
stock was. Certain it is that to no one animal 
can the paternity of these useful races be credit- 
ed, as they are so widely different in form, color 
and other characteristics, and man could never 
have developed and brought together such vast 
differences, opposite natures and shapes as can 
daily be seen in domestic dogs, unless the origi- 
nal species were in possession of the rudiments. 
Neither could food, climate or any contrivance 
whatever so completely alter the nature, decrease 
the scenting powers, render the coat short, long 
or curly, lengthen or shorten the limbs, unless 
separate types had furnished the material, 

Ancient bas-relief and monumental delinea- 
tions picture the dog as distinct in its character- 
istics thousands of years ago as at the present 
day, and fossil remains have been repeatedly dis- 
covered so little resembling either the wolf, 
jackal or fox, and so different in type, as to be 
classified with the spaniel, terrier, hound, bull- 
dog, turnsput, pointer and pug; and as these, 
or a part of them, we know to be made dogs, or 
in other words hybrids, the species must have 
been fully as numerous then as at the present 
time. 

There are numerous species of wild dogs 
differing from one another almost as much as 
our own domestic animals of to-day. Granting 
that the spaniel, greyhound and terrier sprung 
originally from the wolf as some argue, why not 
point out first why the made dogs are so dis- 
similar? And again, why the wolves of different 
countries are unlike, and which species of wolf 
is the true and only one? Without wishing to 
conflict with the opinions of those so much 
more learned on the subject than ourselves, we 
would ask, would it not be much more reason- 
able to suppose, without positive proof, that the 
origin of the domestic dog can be referred to 
numerous aboriginal species, crossing with the 
wild varieties, as we know our dogs will fre- 
quently do, including the wolf, jackal and the 
fox if we like; climate assisting and man aiding 
by judicious intermixing and breeding, until the 
present high standard of this useful animal has 
been reached? 

The Indian dogs may be traced to the prairie 
wolf, and in Asia the native domesticated dog 
to the jungle dog. Whatever may have been 
the originals of the partly tamed canines of the 
aborigines of the different sections of the globe, 
it is probable that the primitive dog, like other 
animals, was very different from any of the 
present races. 


Even the well-protected forests of Germany 
are by no means immune from fire, and the 
Prussian fire protection system makes use of 
lookout towers and telephones. 
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My First Fish—(“Men I Have Fished With’’) 


HIS noted sportsman, who for nearly half 
T a century made his home in Syracuse, N. 
Y., was well known throughout the State, 
and it was my good fortune to have him as an 
instructor in the art of angling in earliest boy- 
hood. We were born in the then small village 
of Greenbush (opposite Albany), he in Decem- 
ber, 1822, and I eleven years later. 

Almost every man who has passed the half- 
century milestone on life’s journey loves to 
imitate Lot’s wife and look over his shoulder, 
and usually the retrospect is pleasant because we 
do not remember clearly; we conjure up the 
roses in the pathway, and the small thorns are 
indistinct in the distance; a faint humming of 
the bees whose honey we stole brings no re- 
membrance of the penalty paid for it; the wound 
of the sting is cured by the honey—in memory, 
at least. Poor indeed is the man of fifty who 
has no wealth of retrospect and who thinks the 
punishment of Lot’s wife was fitted to the 
crime! It was cruelly unjust, and in compen- 
sation at this late day she should be sainted 
perhaps with the name and title of Saint Salina. 
Here I pause to ask-if there is really any such 
thing as an occult cerebration which caused my 
pen to turn to thoughts of Lot’s wife while 
writing an apology for looking back at the boy- 
hood of a citizen of Syracuse, N. Y., the great 
salt-producing city of the State? 

There are men who never could have been 
boys—engaged in boyish sports and had a boy’s 
thoughts. Every one has known such men. 
Men who must have been at least fifty years 
old when they were born—if that event ever 
happened to them—and have no sort of sym- 
pathy for a boy nor his ways; crusty old cur- 
mudgeons who never burned their fingers with 
a firecracker or played hookey from school to 
go a-fishing. They may be very endurable in a 
business way, but are of no possible use as 
fishing companions. I speak by the card, for 
I’ve been in the woods with them. 

Reuben Wood was a boy, and was one to 
me as long as he lived. We were boys together, 
he being a big boy when I was but a little one; 
he was at our house a great deal, and is among 
the earliest of memories. He was “Reub” all 
through life to all his familiars, and they were 
many. 

It was a summer day, and I was some six 
or eight summers old, when Reub came down 
the street with some fish that he had caught in 
a stream then the northern boundary of the 
village, but now in it and fishless. After much 
solicitation he agreed to let me in the party 
next day—Bruin and me. Now, Bruin was a 
big Newfoundland dog belonging to my father 
which Reub had taught to pick me up whenever 
he said, “Bruin, go fetch Fred,” no matter 
what screams, kicks and protests his burden 
made, and this was one of Reub’s jokes which J 
failed to appreciate. We started, Bruin and I, in 
high glee. Reub cut some poles, rigged the 


By FRED MATHER 


(From issue of July 11, 1896.) 


lines, floats and hooks and put on the worms, 
and he soon had a perch, a monster it seemed 
then and does yet, while the sunfish that tried 
to run away with my float and which Reub 
helped to land probably weighed more than the 
grocer’s scales could tell; it must have been as 
big as 100 modern ones, and Reub said “it was 
as big as a piece of chalk.” Such was my first 
experience in angling, as clear in memory as if 
only a week ago. 

A little pond turtle stuck his head up near 
the float, looked at it and us, and paddled to the 
bottom in the funniest way. Reub called it a 
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“skillypot,” but he had funny names for every- 
thing. Then I caught a perch, actually bigger 
than the sunfish, and a new world seemed to 
open; but the spines of the fish cut my hand 
and the world was not so bright. Five fish 
came to my lot in all, but Reub had about twenty 
-—-some perch, sunfish, two bullheads and an eel. 
He said that I let the fish eat the worms off. I 
saw a turtle climb on a log while Reub was up 
the bank after more worms, and I went out on 
the log to get it, but the turtle slid into the 
water, and so did I. A scream brought Reub, 
who whistled for Bruin and ordered him to 
“Fetch Fred,” and he did. Oh, the dripping of 
clothes and the splashing of shoes as we went 
home, and the fearful tale of a turtle who 
wouldn’t wait to be caught! This last seemed 
the greatest cause of grief and afforded Reub 
and other boys a text for teasing, which they 


worked to an annoying extent, and it was long 
before he would take me fishing again, saying, 
“No, you'll go diving for turtles.” This oc- 
curred about 1840, and Reub referred to it the 
last time I saw him, in 1883. 

At this time Greenbush was a very quaint 
little village on the upper Hudson, whose con- 
nection with the outside world was by the 
Albany stage to Boston and by ferry to Albany, 
No railroad entered it, and in fact the only one 
at that time in the whole State of New York 
ran from Albany to Schenectady, and hauled its 
cars to the top of the hill by a stationary engine 
before hooking on the light locomotive. The 
place was favorable for the development of 
character, unhampered by the conventionalities 
which come from contact with outside people, 
and Reuben grew to manhood there and re- 
tained a quaint simplicity all his life, a rugged, 
honest nature, whom it was refreshing to know, 
and was a lovable man to meet. If, as a boy, he 
ever indulged in forays on the fruit and melon 
patches of the farmers, the fact is unknown to 
me. That I did is certain, but the disparity of 
years forbade’ comradeship in such nocturnal 
pleasures. He was large, strong and heavy of 
movement, with a deep chest voice, even when 
a boy, that was remarkable. His brother Ira, 
nearer my age, resembled him in this and other 
particulars, and in both there was an air of 
honesty and truthfulness, not so frequent in 
boys, which was fully borne out in their char- 
acters as men. 

In after years I had a joke on Reub which 
was Originally on me as a boy, but later knowl- 
edge reversed it. With some other boys I had 
been fishing away up the hill in the pond of the 
locally famous “red mill,” and had seen a pair 
of wood ducks alight upon a tree. We some- 
how knew that they were wild ducks, but had 
no idea that the term included more than one 
kind, for at that day we only knew one sort of 
tame ducks. To see a duck alight on a tree 
was strange, and I told Reub of it; and he 
spread the incredible story, for he knew nothing 
of wood ducks, and the laugh was on me. 
“Seen any ducks lightin’ on trees lately?” was 
a common and annoying salutation, and years 
later the question was turned on Reub. I fished 
with him many times as a boy, never after he 
left Greenbush for Syracuse, in 1852; but we met 
occasionally after 1876, when thrown together 
at fairs and fly-casting tournaments, and he 
seemed to be the same boy that somehow had 
gray hair. 

The picture of him gives an excellent idea 
of his manly face, but the cigar I do not recog- 
nize. This is not remarkable, because he used 
from a dozen to twenty each day, and there are 
people who might not recognize his picture 
without a cigar of some kind. The badge upon 
his corduroy coat is a certificate that he is 2 
member of the Onondaga Fishing Club, ot 
Syracuse, which was always represented at the 
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State Sportsmen’s tournaments. Take a good 
look at him! That kind, honest face would be 
a passport anywhere. To me he was always the 
same lovable boy to whom I looked up as 
guide, philosopher and friend on my first fishing 
trip away back in the forties, I think I am a 
better man for knowing Reub Wood when he 
was a big boy and I a child. From him 1 
learned that the world was round—‘‘rounder 
than a marble,” he said—and I saw that the sky 
was the upper half and that we were inside the 
world; if he knew better he never explained the 
matter. 

Reuben’s humor was manifested in the use 
of strange words, which he probably manufac- 
tured, as I never heard them from any other 
person. A bad knot in a fish line was a 
“wrinkle-hawk,” an excellent thing was “just 
exebogenus,” a big fish was “an old cod- 
walloper,” and a long-stemmed pipe was “a 
flugemocker.” What a blank page is a boy’s 
memory that such things written on it remain 
indelible for over half a century when more 
important ones have failed! The name of Reub 
Wood conjures up these trifling things, which, 
if heard ten years ago, would have been forgot- 
ten. But he had such a strong individuality 
that a person who only met him for ten minutes 
would be impressed by it, and would know 
him in after years; with wonder that he should 
carve his personality on the mind of a child? 
Impressions of other men and boys in that 
small village are also quite distinct, and, as is 
usual in such places, there is more profanity and 
obscenity heard by a boy than in cities, for the 
tough boy in small places excels in such things, 
and it seems to me that he was worse then than 
now. But the worst that I ever hearl Reub say 
was “Gosh hang it,” under the provocation of 
having to cut a fish hook out of his thumb. 
His mind was as pure as his life, and that is 
more than can be said of many who live straight 
enough, but have to resist temptation frequently. 
A man is not so much to be judged by his 
actions as by his thoughts, if you only knew 
them, and Reub’s thoughts were his spoken 
words, 

In Greenbush he was employed in the 
bakery of Jonas Whiting, where he learned the 
mysteries of bread and cakes, and when he 
went to Syracuse he blossomed out as a caterer 
for balls and parties, and then established a 
business in fishing tackle, now carried on under 
the name of “Reuben Wood’s Sons.” His old 
cash book is still extant, and was not only what 
its name implied, but was day book, journal and 
ledger all in one, with a margin for a weather 
record which contained such items as “Gone 
hunting,” “Went after ducks,” “Gone a-fishing,” 
etc. This is indefinite, and one wonders what 
the result may have been until we strike the 
entry: ‘Wood returned from Piseco with 250 
Ibs. of trout.” 

In that early day, in the fifties, Onondaga 
Lake abounded in pickerel and eels, and Reub 
and his companions often made a night of it, 
taking them with torch and spear, as was the 
custom of the time, and the catch went to their 
friends and the poor. When this mode of fish- 
ing became unpopular and unlawful, in later 
years, Reuben was one of the foremost in sup- 
Pressing all kinds of fishing that the law for- 
bade; but at the time of which we speak there 
was neither law on the subject nor public senti- 
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ment against spearing. He followed the cus- 
tom of the day, merely drawing the line at fish- 
ing on Sunday. 

A chum of Reub’s was Mr. Charles Wells, 
of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, and they went 
shooting and fishing when the spirit moved. 
Mr. Wells had not only all the railroad trans- 
portation necessary, but could have trains 
stopped anywhere in the woods if necessary, 
night or day, by flag or fire signal. This brings 
a sigh, not of envy, but merely a wish that such 
conditions existed to-day and I was “‘in it,” as 
the saying goes. 

One day in the fall of 1857 a report came to 
Mr. Wells that there were “rafts of ducks” on 
Cayuga Lake, one of those numerous large 
lakes of Western New York lying some thirty 
miles west of Syracuse, and a famous one for 
ducks. He told Reub just in time for him to 
gather his muzzleloader and ammunition and 
get the next train going to Cayuga, at the foot 
of the lake via the “old road” of the New York 
Central R. R., a road then so slow that it took 
the best part of a day to get there. Wells had 
his camping outfit, and they camped for the 
night. As Reub told me the story years after- 
ward, daylight found him in an old dugout, the 
only semblance of a boat at hand, while Wells 
had a good place on the shore. The ducks were 
flying down the lake and Wells had killed sev- 
eral, and was signalling him to come and pick 
them up, when a great flock of bluebills came 
up the stream and turned directly over Reub’s 
head. As he let both barrels go the dugout 
somehow let him go into ice-cold water, but he 
hung on to his gun and got ashore chilled to 
the bone, and took the first train for Syracuse, 
where he traded his gun and equipments for a 
Knight’s Templar badge and other things, and 
from that day foreswore the gun and devoted 
his energies to wielding the rod. 

About this time Mr. Wells learned to fish 
with the fly and taught Reuben the art, to which 
he became devoted. It was long after this that 
I met Reuben, the occasion being the tourna- 
ments of the New York State Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game, where he was 
a frequent competitor in the fly-casting tourna- 
ments, but never would allow himself or his 
brother Ira to win first prize because of a 
chivalric idea that another competitor—to whom 
he always deferred—should not be beaten. 
Either of them could outcast the other man, 
whose hoggish nature never allowed him to 
acknowledge the knightly courtesy—if he had 
the capacity to appreciate the sacrifice. Not 
until the State Association held its tournament 
at Brighton Beach, Coney Island, in June, 1881, 
did Reuben Wood ever have a chance to cast 
unhampered by his sentiment. Here he had a 
new competitor with a great local reputation, 
who had never cast in a State tournament be- 
fore. This was in the two-handed salmon rod 
contest, and Reuben won the first prize, valued 
at $50, with a cast of 110 feet. His brother Ira 
came second, with ror feet. Harry Prichard 
cast 91 feet, and F. P. Dennison 94 feet. All 
but Prichard were members of the Onondaga 
Fishing Club, of Syracuse, and cast with the 
same rod—a split-bamboo, won by Reuben in 
the tournament at Buffalo in 1878; length, 17 
feet r inch. As there was an allowance of 5 feet 
for every foot of rod in length, Mr. Prichard 
was allowed 9 feet 10 inches because his green- 
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heart rod (made by himself) was 1 foot 10 inches 
shorter than the one used by the others; hence 
his amended record of 91 feet had an allowance 
of 9 feet 10 inches, making it 100 feet 10 inches, 
giving him third prize over Dennison. 

In 1883 Prof. Spencer F. Baird appointed 
Reuben to take charge of the angling depart- 
ment of the American display at the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exposition in London, an ap- 
pointment of which he was justly proud, as he 
wrote me in a farewell letter, and on June I! 
he took part in the English fly-casting tourna- 
ment at the Welch Harp, where he won first in 
salmon casting with an 18 foot split-bamboo 
rod, scoring 108 feet, Mr. Mallock casting 105 
feet with an 18-foot greenheart rod. In the 
single-handed trout contest he won first with 
8214 feet over four competitors. In a contest 
with two-handed trout rods, a thing unknown 
in America, Mr. Mallock won first with 105 feet, 
and Mr. Wood took second prize with 102 feet 
9 inches. His many trophies in the tourna- 
ments in Central Park, New York city, are 
familiar to readers of FoREsST AND STREAM. 

He died at his home in Syracuse on Feb. 
16, 1884, in his sixty-second year. Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the English Fishing Gazette, 
said of him: “I know many an angler in this 
country will feel sad at hearing genial, jolly, 
lovable ‘Uncle Reub’ has gone to his long rest. 
During his stay in this country he never failed 
to make friends of all who came in contact with 
him. I shall never forget the enthusiasm and 
almost boy-like glee with which he enjoyed a 
fishing trip with me to the Kennet, at Hunger- 
ford. He would stand for hours on the old 
bridge watching the trout and marveling at their 
cuteness. The system of dry fly-fishing pleased 
and astonished him greatly, and he told me he 
meant to try it on some wary old American 
trout he was acquainted with. Then he would 
show us some of his long casting with a split- 
cane rod. If we in this country, who only knew 
him so short a time, feel his loss so keenly, 
what must those home friends of his feel—his 
family and that wide circle of acquaintances who 
were proud to call him friend?” 

His death was very sudden—he fell dead 
while entering his dining room. In addition to 
his love of the rod he was for many years an 
active member of the Syracuse Citizens’ Corps, 
and later of the Sumner Crops, two well-known 
military organizations. He was also a member 
of the Baptist Church, and his name was a 
synonym for all that was honest and manly. 
The last time I met him he referred to our first 
fishing experience by saying, “Fred, are you 
catching many turtles now?’ And the answer 
was, “No, Reub, it keeps me busy watching 
wood ducks light upon the trees.” 





Lobsters in Lower California Waters. 


Consut Craupe E. Guyant, acting as vice 
consul at Ensenada, Mexico, says: 

To protect the stock of crustaceans in the 
waters of Lower California, the local Mexican 
authorities have prohibited the catching of lob- 
sters during May, June, July and August. In 
the season just closed, comprising February, 
March and April, 500 crates of lobsters, weigh- 
ing 770,000 pounds and valued at $4,527, were 
shipped from this port to San Diego for dis- 
tribution to American markets. 


Snipe Shooting in Virginia. 
(From issue of Aug. 28, 1873.) 

Hoc Istanp, Va. Aug. 23, 1873.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The precise locality from 
whence I date my letter, is not, I think, very 
well known, I therefore trust such information 
as I may give may be of interest to your read- 
ers. How to get to Hog Island, is I suppose 
first in order. From New York I took the Nor- 
folk steamer. On board I met several fellow 


sportsmen, bent on the same errand as myself, 
to shoot bay snipe and curlew, intending to 
make Chincoteague and Mockhorn Islands the 
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manufacture of decoys went was not pre-emi- 
nent, therefore our stool-birds were of the most 
peculiar ornithological character, though Jake 
said they would do. From his manner I 
thought he had some surprise in reserve. After 
a bite of bread and ham we took to the beach, 
and about a mile from the shanty we com- 
menced digging our blind. The stools Jake 
planted quite artistically about twenty-five yards 
from our blind; then Jake chuckled as he drew 
from his pocket no less than three live willets 
and two small marlins, which he declared were 
well “educated birds.” These he had tethered 
with a bit of leather and a piece of string and 


AS THEY LOOKED TO THE BIRDS. 


center of their operations. All these islands are 
situated within a few miles of one another, 
lying near Capes Henry and Charles. Arrived 
at Norfolk, I took steamer to Cherry Stone, 
some sixty-five miles distant. At Cherry Stone 
I hired a small fishing smack to carry me to 
Hog Island. I happened to get a good boat and 
a fair breeze, and a pleasant sail of two hours 
landed me on the island. On the way I had a 
chance to try my Snider Allen, on a flock of 
curlew flying near the boat, and killed eight. 
Hog Island is not a paradise, though old 
Jake may be the colored Adam. The island is 
a sandy waste, with a few sand dunes, and some 
occasional trees, rugged specimens of the red 
cedar. Jake, the landlord of the locality, has a 
rough shanty, and makes you welcome, for the 
reasonable price of $1.50 per diem, throw- 
ing in his valuable services for the money. I 
had provided myself against all contingencies, by 
laying in a stock of bread and ham, and after 
having arranged my baggage for the night, I 
turned in early, in order to be up the next 
morning before the dawn. Long before day- 
break, Jake had me out. Though an ardent 
sportsman, Jake’s imitative faculty as far as the 


they were packed among the wooden shams. 
Now Jake showed himself a master of his art, 
and piped the willet’s cry with a skill which was 
inimitable. The tide now was rising rapidly, and 
the decoys fluttered and whistled away. Soon 
in the distance loomed a flock of willets. Com- 
ing strong with the wind they overshot the de- 
coys, but flew low enough for me to let them 
have both barrels; then returned undismayed, 
apparently recalled by the cries of some of the 
winged birds. 

“Let ’em have it again, Massa,” said Jake, 
and so I did. These four shots gave me some 
thirty birds. The wind then became so fresh, 
piling in the sea so far on the beach, that we 
had to pick up the decoys and make another 
screen further inland. Again came the willets, 
and by ten o'clock I had bagged eighty-six 
snipe. The shooting then ceased for the day, 
ebb-tide putting an end to the sport. 

Next day I tried the curlew on the other 
side of the island. This time Jake’s stools, if 
not perfect as to form, were better as to color, 
having been fresh painted. Jake again gave me 
the benefit of his acquaintance with the curlew, 
using a bandana handkerchief tied to a stick 
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which he waved to and fro, attracting the birds. 
I had seen this particular dodge tried before, 
but never with the same success. I shot for 
about three hours, killing some thirty-two birds, 
They weighed on an average one and one-half 
pounds each and the longest bill measured pre- 
cisely twelve and one-half inches. On the third 
day I varied my sport by spearing sea-eels. I 
must confess that my first experience was an 
unfortunate one, as I fell overboard from the 
boat, in my eagerness to kill my prey. But 
gaining courage and address, after having 
speared a bushel basket full of eels I had 
enough of it. Sincerely yours, €. B. 

P. S.—Having lost my pen, I write this with 
a bill of a curlew. I softened it first with vine- 
gar, then split and nibbed it nicely, and it makes 
quite a good stylus. Jake is a master in cooking 
snipe and curlew, and has a stock of excellent 
Southern red pepper, but if any of your friends 
have the least bit of gourmandism about them, 
tell them not to forget the lemons, the juice of 
which enhances the flavor of these birds. 


Cooking Game. 
(From issue of Sept. 25, 1893.) 

Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Cour- 
rier-Journal, has been writing some very clever 
letters from abroad. Among the many good 
things he says, paraphrasing the well known 
quotation of “painting the lily and gilding fine 
gold,” in regard to cooking game, he uses this 
terse apothegm: “Truffles do not improve 
woodcocks.” Sentence fraught with wisdom, and 
worthy of a Brillat Savarin! The Louisville 
editor does not relish on the: whole the French 
cuisine, and takes Edmund Yates as an authority 
about our American cookery. Of Yates, he says: 
“T heard Edmund Yates remark last winter— 
and whatever you may think of Edmund’s novels, 
if you have ever met him, you would allow that 
he has a belly of unqualified culture and genius 
—I heard him say last winter that the Brevoort 
House, meaning, of course, the kitchen, is the 
best hotel in the world.” 

In subtle gastronomic discriminations you 
can find no more able analytical powers than 
those possessed by literary men. That delicate 
shading between the gourmand and the epicure 
they fully appreciate. If the immortal Thack- 
eray was illustrious as a novelist, incomparably 
great was he in his table dilettantism. Think of 
his saying, as he ate his first oyster at Fulton 
Market, in the presence of the late departed 
Dorlon, who, on asking him how he liked them, 
replied, in a Johnsonian way: “Sir, I feel as if 
I had swallowed a baby.” 

What more just than Mr. Watterson’s re- 
marks on the bad taste of eating spoiled game, 
and we may properly quote Churchill, who says 
that “the sooner a bird or fish is eaten after 
it is taken, the better.” 

A salmis de becasse, of course, is a thing 
not to be despised; only it is an ingenious method 
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by which a spoiled woodcock may be so disguised 
by a sauce that you have no comprehension of 
the real flavor’ of the most delicate of birds. 
Tastes are fashions. The gamy twang, or what 
is called in French the faisandé flavor, only 
became @ la mode when it was impossible to 
bring game rapidly to market, and the length of 
time used in transportation caused absolute de- 
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composition. It then became necessary to invent 
methods of making food palatable, which other- 
wise would have been repulsive. Of course the 
season of the year has much to do with this 
question, but we are still in doubt whether a 
canvasback duck in dead winter is not better 
when cooked a day after it is killed than when 
kept frozen for a week. 


A “Watch on the Rhine” 


By DAMON 


(From issue of Dec. 25, 1873.) 


St. BARNABE, Canada, 1873.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: We had been told such marvel- 
ous stories about the abundance of game here 
that we made up our minds that if we once got 
started, nothing would stop the slaughter but 
darkness or lack of shooting material. Friday 
night we scoured the town for guns, and laid 
in our stock of ammunition, which, by the way, 
is a very important part of a hunter’s outfit. I 
calculate that our stock averaged about as well 
as that of any party that has fitted out since the 
days of Daniel Boone. It was near 8 o'clock 
A. M. when we left St. Barnabe and plunged into 
the mud and primeval forest. Our party con- 
sisted of Mr. Roloff, myself, two Canadian guides 
in full war paint, and two dogs. Immediately 
on striking the woods we threw ourselves into 
attitudes ready for instant action, and I am 
sorry to say we had no occasion to throw our- 
selves out of them, only as the position became 
tiresome and obliged us to change hands for a 
rest. In fact, we traveled from early morn until 
2 Pp. M. without seeing a living thing twice the 
size of a June bug, and it was astonishing how 
fast I lost interest in that raid after 12 o'clock. 
I begged one of the guides to throw himself 
up and let us try him on the wing, but he flatly 
refused. Nothing presented itself to relieve the 
monotony but certain fluids, that suffered con- 
tinually. 

At a quarter past 2 Pp. M., while sitting on 
a fallen tree, I thought of my dream of the night 
before, and then the mortifying fact dawned 
upon my benighted mind that dreams always go 
ly contraries. 

As it was then late, and we were about 
eight miles from any living thing, we deemed 
it best to strike civilization as séon as possible, 
and with this thought uppermost in our minds 
we turned in the direction of St. Barnabe. I 
don’t know how the others felt, but I was grow- 
ing savage. I was determined to shoot some- 
thing before I got. home, and when we were so 
near St. Barnabe that I knew where I was, I 
left the party and went into business for myself, 
and it came very near being a grave mistake. 
Shortly after we separated, as I was making my 
way through an opening in the woods, I was 
startled by hearing a loud grunt and something 
tun. I was frightened. I thought of bears and 
panthers, and a cold sweat fairly stood on my 
gun barrel. I buttoned my coat around me to 
keep from shaking to pieces, and cautiously 
moved away. In doing so I discovered the 
cause of my unmanly agitation. It was stand- 
ing about five rods away, and was nothing more 
nor less than a hog; but such a hog I never saw 
on hoofs before. He looked as though he had 


just returned from an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, and had endured the priva- 
tions and hardships of numerous Arctic winters. 
Why, you could have cooked him bodily and he 
wouldn’t have produced enough grease to lubri- 
cate the balance wheel of a Howard adjustment. 
The idea of being frightened by a hog roused 
my indignation to such a pitch that I determined 
to teach his hogship a good lesson. Accordingly, 
I leveled my Canadian stub twist in his direc- 
tion and covered what I could with my sight, 
and then, without a word of warning, I intro- 
duced to his notice about a quarter of a pound 
of No. 8, backed up by a reasonable amount of 
projective material. To say that the swine was 
taken by surprise doesn’t express it. For about 
a minute I guess he thought King William had 
made another forced march on the Rhine. 
Eleven seconds later, hatless and gunless and 
senseless, | was ruminating on the mutability of 
human calculations among the branches of a 
small oak, whither I had taken myself rather 
suddenly to escape the fury of that hog’s on- 
slaught. Looking at him from the tree, I never 
for an instant doubted but what that hog’s whole 
soul was in the work before him. I never saw 
a more thoroughly interested specimen of hog 
anatomy in my life. He peeled the bark off the 
tree with his tusks, and ploughed deep furrows 
in the dirt and leaves directly under me. From 
a baseball point of view, that porker did the 
finest bit of fielding I ever saw. I thought of 
George Wright, Ros. Barnes, and some other 
noted players, but the hog suffered by compari- 
son. I tried to enter into conversation with him, 
with the view of getting him to play in Boston 
next season, but as near as I could make out, 
he was already engaged. I didn’t relish the idea 
of remaining in that tree long, for I was bare- 
headed, and feared sunstroke; besides, I never 
took much interest in the lumber trade. But de- 
liverance came from an unexpected quarter. It 
appears that when I fired, one of the dogs left 
the party and started in the direction of the 
sound, thinking, no doubt, I had discovered game, 
and so I had. I would give all I possess in the 
world to know what that dog’s feelings were 
as he came upon the scene and saw me up the 
tree and the hog standing guard. I was com- 
pletely overjoyed, and came near falling out of 
the tree into the jaws of death, or the hog’s. 
However, the grunter now turned his attention 
to the newcomer, and I made up my mind that 
if that dog didn’t want crape on his front door 
in the morning, he had better leave me to my 
fate, but the result clearly proved the truth of 
Bill’s remark, that “there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
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pnilosophy.” The dog seemed to take in the 
situation at a giance; he aiso noted that he had 
got no slouch ot a nog to Geat with, aud tie 
commvnced a series Of movements between the 
two whicn tor grandeur of conception and 
rapidity ot execunon nave had no equal. ‘The 
highest ambition ot that dog at this particular 
moment seemed to be to get im the rear ot tne 
hog, and the hog was just as anxious to keep 
his enemy in tront, and tor me to describe the 
movements of the two in tis contest would re- 
quire a, volume as large as the cornerstone of 
the new postoffice. | should think that titteen 
minutes had passed when the hog showed signs 
ot distress, and he was evidently contemplating 
one of those masterly retreats that made Mc- 
Clellan’s name so famous, when an unexpected 
movement on the part of the dog brought the 
idea to a head at once. The dog had been watch- 
ing for the chance, and when he caught the hog 
ott his guard, he made a lightning spring and 
fastened to one of the hog’s ears, and that set- 
tled the fate of Europe on that field. You could 
hear that hog give vent to his injured feelings 
for miles as he crashed through the woods, drag- 
ging the canine with him. I lost no time in get- 
ting out of that tree, and gathering up my hat 
and gun, I commenced to put real estate between 
me and the scene of the late conflict in a some- 
what marvelous manner. Before I got home, the 
dog joined me, and he seemed as modest and 
unconcerned about his victory as I was in not 
saying anything about it when we arrived. I 
don’t care to go hunting here any more; it isn’t 
a happy pastime. 





Inside Route to Florida. 


Tue United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey charts give a pleasant inside trip from 
New York to Key West, Florida. Leaving New 
York, the trip is through the protected reaches 
of water to the Raritan River at South Amboy. 
Running up the Raritan River t> New Bruns- 


wick, enter the Delaware and Raritan Canal and _ 


run through to Bordentown on the Delaware 
River. After a short run down the Delaware 
enter the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, thence 
go through to Back Creek at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Chesapeake Bay, the freest running section 
of the whole trip, can kick up a squall of ocean 
size when in the mood, and the pilot should do 
no night running there unless the moon is out 
and the weather is right. 

Arrived at Norfolk, go through the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, and after negotiating a maze of 
rivers and creeks and Pamlico Sound, you will 
get into Beaufort Inlet for a little open run- 
ning. Then comes a series of large and small 
inlets during the run to Winwah Bay, S. C., and 
a run through the canal to Charleston. . 

From Charleston to Fernandina, Fla., the 
trip is through a smooth series of well-protected 
sounds and canals, and from there through Cum- 
berland Sound to the St. John’s River to Jack- 
sonville. 

The last leg of the journey from Jackson- 
ville to Key West through Miami and the East 
Coast winter resorts and through the ’gator 
country is pretty hard going in some places, as 
there are long stretches of water very shallow, 
except when favored by the not very swelling 
tide or by heavy rains. 
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BOUT sixty miles from Whitehall, on Lake 
A Champlain, upon a bluff shore, stands the 
village of West Port. Nestled in the palm of 
surrounding mountains with the lake outspreading 
at its feet, the quiet loveliness of its situation 
has a fertile charm for us “poor fellows” who 
are ahunt after “broad fields and _ babbling 
brooks.” Such, at least, was its effect upon the 
writer, as our party sat upon the hotel porch 
awaiting a private conveyance to take us twenty 
miles due west into the Adirondacks pure. Acci- 
dent had delayed the team, and the wait became 
tedious, when we heard, incidentally, that a trout 
stream was dashing down the rocks within a 
hundred yards of the hotel. In fifteen minutes 
I had jointed rod, adjusted reel, pocketed fly- 
book, postponed visit west for twenty-four 
hours, and was making lively casts right and 
left over the waters of the brook. For an hour 
without reward I patiently whipped the stream, 
until a spot was reached where it poured over 
its rocky bed into the lake. The brook at this 
point was only two or three feet deep and about 
seventeen feet wide, with a broad meadow on 
Standing back upon the right bank 


either side. 


Black Bass Fishing at West Port 


By W. C. HARRIS 


(From issue of July 23, 1874.) 


I made a cast into the center of the stream, 
allowing, from negligence due to a long want 
of success, my flies to sink below the surface. 
In an instant a heavy bite was felt, and upon 
quickly withdrawing the line from the water I 
found that the leader just below the second 


dropper was carried away. Big trout these, 
thought I! The two flies lost were a white 
miller and red hackle. Hastily adjusting a new 
leader (double gut) with single fly (white 
miller), it being nearly dusk, a cast was made 
and the response was immediate. A heavy thud, 
a surging dash, then three feet into the air, and 
to my astonishment I found in lieu of a trout 
a three-pound black bass had been hooked. An 
active play of ten minutes landed him upon the 
meadow. In about thirty minutes eight black 
bass were basketed, running from three-quarter 
to three and one-half pounds each, with a single 
fly on a light trout rod, It was glorious sport. 
Thus did I go a-fishing for trout and brought 
home black bass. 

I have been minute and dovbtless tedious 
in description, yet the excuse lies in the fact that 
my short half hour’s bass experience on that 


Two Weeks with the Bass and Pickerel 





summer evening has opened for this section a 
new delight—to wit: black bass fly-fishing. The 
minnow has been used here exclusively, and deep 
water fishing only followed, and the lively in- 
terest and thorough astonishment of the resident 
fishermen at the sight of my fine string of fish 
was only equaled by their looks of incredulity 
when informed that they were caught with said 
white miller and the rod before them. Of course 
these remarks apply exclusively to the waters 
adjacent to West Port, where a fly has never 
been used, and a brace of bass was considered 
good luck in a morning’s fishing. 

The waters abound in pickerel and perch, 
as well as black bass, and afford most excellent 
sport for the general fishermen, but it is espe- 
cially virgin ground to the fly-caster for black 
bass, and as such he may expect noble sport, not 
forgetting bodily comforts at a good hotel, the 
landlord of which, Mr. Nichols, will extend a 
cordial greeting and every facility to the sports- 
men who visit this section. 

The route to West Port from New York is via 
Albany and Saratoga to Whitehall, thence steamer 
to West Port. Time, fourteen hours; fare, $8. 






At Intermediate Lake, Antrim County, Michigan 





EAR D.—We went a-fishin’ up to Northern 
Michigan in July last, as agreed upon in 
May, with many regrets that you could not 

join us as expected; and I will say to you—and 

you can apply it to yourself as a scourge—that you 
missed two weeks of as glorious sport as ever 
fell to the lot of “ye honest angler.” We con- 
cluded not to fill your place with an unknown 
quantity, so the party contained only two of the 
old “Kingfishers,’ W. (the scribe) and the 
writer. An editor friend from Hamilton, Ohio, 

Mr. B., a half-fledged “anguliar,” and a mighty 

good fellow, made up the party—not large, but 

two of us at least, chock full of love for the 
gentle art. We shipped the camp outfit ten 
days ahead to Mancelona, a station forty miles 

south of Petoskey, on the G. R. and I. R. R,, 

at which point we were to take wagon for Inter- 

mediate Lake, our objective point. By corres- 


pondence, everything was arranged and ready 





By KINGFISHER 


(From issue of June 30, 1881.) 


for us—wagon chartered, camp boy hired and 
two boats engaged of Postmaster Cutler, of Lake 
Shore P. O. (at lower end of lake), who was 
to meet us with the boats at Bellaire, the new 
county seat of Antrim county. I left Cincinnati 
at 7:15 Thursday morning, July 15, and arrived 
at Mancelona next morning at 6:04, the other 
two having left the night before, in order to 
see the upper end of the road by daylight, and 
have things ready for an early start on my 


’ arrival. We left the station shortly after 7 A. M., 


the scribe and editor in the hack, while the camp 
boy. and I went with the baggage on, or rather 
with, another wagon. That hack is a delusion 
and a snare for the unwary. It was simply an 
old lumber wagon, without a cover, with two 
spring seats hung on to the bed, and was drawn 
by a pair of ponies a size and a half larger than 
jack rabbits. It is a mail hack, and if the mail 
pouch happens to contain two letters more than 









usual, the passengers have to walk and help to 
push up the sand hills. It makes two trips a 
week to Bellaire, and up the country as far as 
Central Lake P. O. at the head of Intermediate 
Lake. It leaves Mancelona on Tuesday and 
Friday. 

The road to Bellaire, as a wagon road, is 
frightfully jolty, full of roots, and highly un- 
satisfactory as a highway generally, but we 
found the walking to be fair to middlin’, and 
several little cold streams on the way furnished 
as much comfort on that hot July day. After 
being on the railroad a day and night, I was 
well fagged out and needed rest; so I rode on 
the wagon all the way down except about twelve 
miles. Bellaire is twelve and a half miles from 
Mancelona; no great effort to figure up the dis- 
tance walked, and walking on an average July 
day is not strictly a pastime for a person whose 
waist-band measures in the néar vicinity of fifty 
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inches, “of which the writer is one.’ The new 
county seat is located on Intermediate River, 
about midway between Grass below and Inter- 
mediate lakes above. The river is a rather shal- 
low, winding, narrow stream, in places scarcely 
five yards wide, is perhaps four miles long, and 
connects the two lakes. The site of the town— 
a huge square blocked out of the heavy woods— 
was still covered with the fallen trees, lying as 
felled by the choppers, while a fire that had re- 
cently swept through them made it as cheerless 
and desolate looking a place as could well be 
imagined. Six months before it was a first class 
howling wilderness, but at the time we crept 
wearily up its one imaginary street at the lower 
end of the clearing, it contained fifteen un- 
painted wooden houses and a saw-mill—that in- 
satiate, screaming fiend whose appetite will only 
be appeased—and at no distant day—when it has 
devoured the last vestige of the noble forests 
of Northern Michigan and dried up its streams 
till there will not be water enough in them to 
swim a water beetle. We found the people 
clever and neighborly, and full of hope and plans 
for the future. It is really a pretty location for 
a small town, and we believe Bellaire has a 
future ahead of it. We arrived about noon and 
found the hack had preceded us only a few 
minutes. Of course Cutler was not there to 
meet us as promised, and we spent nearly an 
hour looking around the place. Looked at the 
river, a mere thread through the woods, bought 
some lumber at the mill to make a fish box, camp 
table, etc. made a good many ill-natured re- 
marks about Cutler, and finally, when our pati- 
ence was worn out waiting for him, concluded 
to go up the river as far as the lake at least, 
hunt a camp for the night, and lay for that Post- 
master’s scalp in the morning. We were told 
“Green’s landing” was only about eighty rods 
up the river, from which point our P. M. walked 
twice a week to swap mails, and for this we 
started, the wagon following with the traps. 
Luckily we met the subject of our remarks a 
short distance out of town with two of his 
sons, one of them carrying a well-flattened mail 
pouch. The introduction was brief: “I suppose 
this is Mr. Cutler?” “Yes.” “Well, here’s your 
fishing party. Shake. Where are your boats?” 
“Up the river at the landing, about eighty rods.” 
(We found eighty rods to be the only appreci- 
able distance in this neck 0’ woods.) Then we 
went for that landing again. 

At the head of wagon navigation a trail led 
down to the water and that landing, which was 
a spot at the water’s edge devoid enough of 
overhanging “bresh,” as the camp boy expressed 
it, to allow a skiff to get to the bank. - 

At this point is the head of the rapids, 
eighty rods long, more or less. 

The river, through the rapids, is shallow, 
in places barely deep enough to float a light skiff, 
and runs like a mill race, which feature no 
doubt had something to do with the P. M. pre- 
ferring to walk from the landing down and back. 

Three narrow, flat-bottomed boats were to 
transport us and our luggage up the river and 
lake somewhere to a camp. We loaded part of 
the things into them, and the Cutler boys and 
the writer, to whom powers were given as to 
locating, started, leaving the rest to smoke and 
wait till we came back for another load. 

Trouble for the writer began right at the 


(Continued on page 194.) 
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Asbury Park Fishing Club. 


“Ir isn’t all of fishing to fish’ quoth our 
reporter, who covered the casting tournament of 
the Asbury Park Fishing Club last week. And 
when he said those profound words, he rolled 
’em round in his mouth like, he says, they cuddle 
Apple Jack on the Jersey coast. The trap editor, 
an unsentimental, unpiscatorialized non-student 
of Walton, innocently asked, “What else is there 
to it?” 

The reporter hesitated to answer, lest he 
show anger, so he counted ten. Why, if you 


Upper group shows some casters taken at tournaments. 
Lower, Joe Cawthorn with his big catch. 


knew that bunch of Waltonians in Asbury, you 
wouldn’t think such a question; much less ask 
it. There’s real manhood for you; then there’s 
science and exercise, fresh air, sociability and, 
well—and—Apple Jack. Ever been introduced to 
Jersey Apple Jack? No! Well, no wonder you 
have the temerity to ask, “What’s to fishin’ but 
fish.” Why, fishin’ is Apple Jack, and Apple 
Jack is fishin’ diluted with conversation. Ever 
heard Hartie or Joe or Bob or Scotty, Win or 
Bill, Captain or Sam or Ben or any of those 
chaps tell a story? No! Well, of course you 
don’t know “what’s to fishin’ but fish,” and our 
trap editor “went empty away” while our fishing 
reporter tried to recall the names of those he 








liked best in the bunch of casters and to hook 
their faces up with the scores they made in order 
to identify them in the photograph focused 
through Apple Jack. (See accompanying print.) 

“There must be something to fishing but 
fish,’ quoth our yacht editor as he listened to 
the reporter, suppliantly hoping to be taken off 
the field trials and permanently assigned to the 
Asbury section of New Jersey with a desk in 
John Seger’s, and nothing to do but talk fishing 
and get better acquainted with A. J. and some 
other members of the club. 

Here follow the events and scores of the 
seventh annual casting tournament of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club, held Aug. 2, 1913: 

Event No. 1.—For club members only: The 
best average of five casts in a lane thirty feet 


in width, with a three-ounce lead. Fee, fifty cents: 
Total Cast. Total Cast. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

1. J Vogler .... 1042 10 5. W. J. Moran. 845 4 
2. H. G. Cole.. 1019 8 6. Dr. W. Flavell 834 1 
3. H. C. Rydell 865 5 7%. Dr. Knecht... 821 10 
4. D. McIntyre.. 860 8 Geo. Perry ,. 819 8 


Event No. 2—For club members only: The 
best average of five casts in a lane thirty feet 
in width, with a four-ounce lead. Fee, fifty 


cents: 


Total Cast. Total Cast. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

1. Dr. Knecht...1051 8 5. John Vogler.. 902 2 
2. H. G. Cole...1086 4 6. M. Stratton... 876 8 
3. R. H. Corson.1027 11 7. H. K. Satow. 874 7 
4. C. O. Perry..1013 7 8. F. Johnson... 874 7 


Event No. 3.—For club members only: 
Three casts at a stake 140 feet from the start- 


ing line, nearest cast recorded: 


Nearest Cast. Nearest Cast. 


Ft. In. Fr. In. 
1, J. E. Newman .. 1 4 H. W. Metz... 5 7 
- Bo poumeom.... it 5. W. Schwartz.. 5 8 
3% C. E. Young 1 9% 6. D. McIntyre. 6 


Event No. 4.—Open to all: The best aver- 
age of five casts in a V-shaped court, said court 
to be thirty feet wide at 100 feet, 60 feet wide 
at 200 feet, 90 feet wide at 300 feet; three or 
four-ounce leads. Fee, $1: 


Total Cast. Total Cast. 
Ft. In. F 


t. 
1, 5 Clayton....1399 7 6. John Vogler.1189 
2 r. C. Simon.1387 2 7. H. Kain ....1187 
3. B. Reimuller.1367 7 8 C. M. Day..1132 
4. et Moran.1291 + 9. H. G. Cole..1061 
5. R. H. Corson.1257 5 10. J. Newman..1034 


Event No. 5.—Open to all: The longest in- 
dividual cast, five casts allowed each contestant 
in open field; three or four-ounce leads. Fee, 


fifty cents: 


Longest Cast. 
Fr. In. 
1. John Clayton. 298 6. 
2. r. C. Simon 290 6 2 & 
3. B. Reimuller. 289 9 8 N. Schoen... 26 01 
4. R. H. Corson 285 9. J. Newman.. 263 
5. C. M. Day... 281 8 10. H. K. Satow 261 8 


Event No. 6.—Open event for ladies: The 
best average of five casts in open field, three or 
four-ounce leads. Fee, fifty cents: 


-_ 
mana 


Longest Cast. 

Ft. In. 

John Vogler. 281 8 
O. Perry.. 269 3 


Total Cast. Total Cast. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. 
1.. Mrs. Brewer.. 754 5 3. Mrs. Lensingerd61 6 
2. Mrs. Cooper.. 720 5 4. Mrs. Fisher.. 552 6 
Special—Best average events 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 
1. R. H. Corson 5. W. { Moran. 
2. John Vogler. 6. Dr. W. D. Knecht. 
3. C. M. Day. 7. Frank ohnson. 
4. H. G. Cole 


Special.—Best average events 4 and 5: John 
Clayton, silver cup. 

The committee follows: J. C. English, 
Chairman, 9 Embury avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J.; 
H. I. Phillips, Secretary; James M. Gentle, A. W. 
Flavell, Winfield Scott, William Monroe, H. G. 
Cole, C. M. Day, Edward Shepard, John Vogler, 
R. C. Anderson, E. S. Johnson, William Desen- 
dorf, Dr. Knecht, Dr. W. W. Flavell, Samuel 
Metzgar, E. N. Dolbey, E. C. Burtis, Benjamin 
Everham, Charles O. Perry. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


RETROSPECTION. 


YIELDING to the constant request from sub- 
scribers for reprint of articles written by those 
good old-time sportsmen, whose places to a great 
extent remain unfilled, we have selected this, our 
birthday number, as a fitting opportunity to pre- 
sent in one volume some of the best of the old 
masters. No one number would hold them all, 
so we hope you won't feel disappointed if the 
selection from your favorite author has not been 
selected for reprint. Let us know what it is and 
we will run it later. We have had interesting 
letters of reminiscences from those many years 
associated with Forest AND STREAM, but lack of 
space and their late arrival compels us to save 
them for another time. Dr. Thomas’ Maine fish- 
ing story, omitted from this number, will be con- 
tinued next week, as will the Federal migratory 
bird law digest. In closing, we want to thank 
those sportsmen—genuine sportsmen, for we 
have none else in our family—for their past 
friendship, and hope we shall merit an indefinite 
continuance thereof. The hopper overflows with 
interesting material for the coming year, while 
the different departments will be kept smartly 
up to date. To our subscribers and advertisers— 
thanks! 





FROM THE FOUNDER OF FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


CHESTERFIELD, Mass., Aug. 8. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Dear Sir: I answer with alacrity your re- 
quest to say something in regard to our forty 
years’ record, and accordingly I run up our pen- 
nant as due respect to the present manager and 
successor, whose energy and ability is manifested 
weekly. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest AND STREAM stands as a name haply 
appropriated, which has been well earned. Its 
founder then at forty years of age (who is be- 
ginning to feel old at eighty) was fortunate 
to plan this publication and able to run it with 
sufficient means. All his previous life, from 
childhood up, he acquired “an extensive knowl- 
edge of the sporting resorts of the country, and 
enjoyed a wide acquaintance with sportsmen, 
naturalists and public men. He was gifted with 
a literary style of alluring grace and charm. 
He brought to his chosen labor of love the pres- 
tige of successful authorship so worthily won 
with his ‘Fishing Tourist.’ He was fortified with 
long experience as a trained newspaper man. He 
had in high degree the journalistic sense, and 
was endowed with a nose for news. Thus in 
every respect he was admirably fitted not only 
to project the undertaking, but to accomplish the 
self-imposed task. The successful realization of 
the ideal was no insignificant achievement.” 

All this is alliterative now. It was pro- 
nounced twenty years ago by Dr. Grinnell, my 
first successor. In the interval others have built 
on its firm foundation, and that designation and 
character it has maintained to this day. 

Only once, for a brief period, pending the 
hazardous experiment of amalgamation with a 
rival journal, was the favoring tide of our van- 
tage interrupted. The obstacle was eventually 
removed, except in name, and now, at the close 
of your fourth decade, I rejoice to find the es- 
sential features of the old Forest AND STREAM 
still prominent, though emphasized by a maturer 
and sturdy growth, with rounded lines and con- 
stantly enlarging scope in accordance with the 
development of sport and the expanding ranks 
of the guild, stimulated always by the increasing 
facilities for reaching by rapid locomotion those 
remote regions which, in my earlier time, were 
accessible only by canoe and saddle. You have 
all steadfastly kept the faith, and have never 
ceased to observe the initial injunction “to in- 
culcate in men and women a pure love for 
natural objects, and to stimulate a higher litera- 
ture of manly sport.” You have done honor to 
your founder and predecessor, and I dare say 
saved him much mental and pecuniary wear and 
tear, for to firmly establish such a_ potential 
periodical as Forest AND STREAM is no pigmy 
achievement. Wherefore I give you “Waid- 
mann’s Heil.” I congratulate you upon having 
so signally rounded the fulsome period of forty 
years with pleasure and profit to all concerned. 

I am yours ad infinitum, 

CuaAs. HAttock, Ph.D. 


FROM ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 
BY JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL. 


I am reminded that it is forty years since 
Charley Hallock founded Forest AND STREAM. 
My word! How time flies! It seems but a 
decade since that worthy successor to “Porter’s 
Spirit of the Times” appeared above the literary 
horizon to proclaim glad tidings to the lover 
of sport and nature. And right well has it 
lived up to its pronouncement “to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 
objects.” 


And how we of the Old Guard, without> 


hope of fee or reward, contributed liberally to 
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fin and feather. What a loyal coterie we were 
in our efforts to make the journal a success. 
But, oh dear, few of the Old Guard are now 
living to note the great changes that have en- 
sued since our journal was established. 

Looking backward forty years it is truly 
wonderful to contemplate the changes that have 
been wrought in less than half a century. Forty 
years ago—good gracious, that sounds like 
ancient history, and perhaps it is! Forty years 
ago, in Forest AND STREAM, I began to chani- 
pion the black bass as the coming game fish, 
when there was not a single article of fishing 
tackle made especially for its capture. How is 
it now! My prediction that it would eventually 
become the American game fish has been veri- 
fied, and my assertion that inch for inch and 
pound for pound it is the gamest fish that swims, 
has been acknowledged. 

When Forest AND SrreEAM first appeared 
the passenger pigeon existed in countless thou- 
sands, the buffalo roamed the plains, herds of 
elk and deer were in the mountains, while 
myriads of game fishes disported in every 
stream and Jake, totally oblivious to the subse- 
quent incursions of the despised German carp. 
The coverts and upland abounded with feathered 
game, where now the English sparrow reigns 
supreme. 

Thirty-eight years ago I contributed to 
FoREsT AND STREAM an account of “chicken” 
shooting in Minnesota. Glencoe was then the 
western terminus of the railroad from whence 
we started with camping outfit. There were no 
fences, the Scandinavians dwelt in sod houses, 
while there were prairie chickens galore on the 
stubbles, and*young geese and ducks in every 
slough—I am open to the conviction that there 
might have been an occasional “dodo” after a 
hard frost! 

Thirty-five years ago I contributed an ac- 
count of a winter spent on the east coast of 
Florida, when I knew, personally, every settler 
from Rockledge to Miami. The entire beach 
strip between the Atlantic and Indian River, 
from Eau Gallie to Jupiter was a barren, sandy 
waste, with but one settler, a little Cuban living 
in a hamak opposite St. Lucie River. How is 
it now? Every acre is taken up and cultivated 
There were but twenty settlers on Lake Worth 
and less than twenty-five on Biscayne Bay. 
mostly engaged in beach-combing and wrecking. 
To-day the visitor to the magnificent hotels oi 
Rockledge, Lake Worth and Miami can hardly 
realize the great change that has taken place 
since the advent of Forest anp StrREAM—from 
a wilderness to a paradise. Two brothers, from 
Ohio, whom I advised to buy a certain place 
on Lake Worth, for fifteen hundred dollars, sold 
half to a hotel company a few years ago for 
fifty thousand dollars. Charley Moore, the 
oldest settler on Lake Worth, offered to give 
me five acres of his banana field as an induce- 
ment to locate. Mr. Gardner Hardee, of Rock- 
ledge, offered me several acres of his old, bear- 
ing orange grove for a hundred dollars an acre 
to locate. To-day these properties are in- 
valuable. : 

Change, change, a world of change, indeed! 
But “let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change,” we still know that 
“God is in His Heaven, and all is right with 
the world.” 


its columns our personal experiences with fur, 
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Famous Forest and Stream Writers whom I Have Known 


By JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


Author of “My Life as an Indian,” “With the Indians in the Rockies,” “Sinopah, the Indian Boy,” etc. 


NE of the great pleasures of my life has 
been the companionship of some famous 
Forest AND STREAM writers on many a 

long trip of exploration and big-game hunting 
in the Rocky Mountains. 


GEO. BIRD GRINNELL. 


Well do I remember the August day in 1882 
when Dr. George Bird Grinnell and I first met. 
It was at Fort Conrad on the Marias River, 
Montana. He had come out for a hunt with 
me, and the moment he got down from the stage 
and we shook hands, I knew. “Here,” said I 
to myself, “is no tenderfoot,”’ and indeed he 
was not, for he had been into the Black Hills 
with Custer in 1874, and thereafter on many a 
hunt and expedition into the wild country—the 
really truly wild Indian and buffalo country of 
the far West. 

We started out with rather a meager outfit, 
and in due time arrived at the St. Mary's Lakes, 
where we spent a pleasant month, but we really 
hardly entered the country on that trip. The 
next autumn, however, we returned to that same 
region and discovered the now noted “Grinnell 
Glacier.” On the very day that we first walked 
out on to that great sheet of ice he killed an 
immense male big-horn, and we took some of 
the meat down to camp that night. As we sat 
there by the fire, roasting the meat and talking, 
I thought that I had never seen a happier man. 
I proposed that we call the glacier after him, 
and he refused, stating that he thought that was 
too great an honor. However, Jack Monroe and 
I would not have it that way, and he finally con- 
sented that this title should be given it. 

Since that trip I have been on many a long 
nunt and exploring expedition into the Rockies 
with Mr. Grinnell. He is one of the most in- 
defatigable and daring mountain climbers I ever 
knew. It was entirely due to his insistence that 
we finally cut a trail from the head of the Upper 
St. Mary’s Lake and discovered the Blackfoot 
Glacier and the notable peaks of that country. 

On his very first trip to Montana he be- 
came interested in the Blackfeet Indians, and a 
few months after his return to New York man- 
aged to have removed from office ‘their agent, 
who was anything but a desirable one. It was 
entirely due to him, as one of the three com- 
missioners appointed to make a treaty with the 
Blackfeet in 1897, that they received a million 
and a half for the eastern portion of their 
reservation. As a writer, Mr. Grinnell of course 
is widely known, he being considered as one of 
the greatest authorities upon the American In- 
dians and Indian affairs and lore in general. 

No one could wish for a better camp com- 
panion than Dr. Grinnell. He is always ready 
to do his share of the work, and never have I 
seen him in an angry mood, unless it may have 
been at some refractory, stubborn pack horse, 
but you all know how that is. 


GEO. H. GOULD. 


Geo. H. Gould, of Santa Barbara, is an- 
other of the charming old-time writers of Forest 


AND STREAM whom [ have met. On several 
occasions he accompanied Mr. Grinnell and me 
into the St. Mary’s country. I have always 
found him a most congenial gentleman. He is 
a student and philosopher, and one of the most 
successful lawyers in California. Many Western 
visitors to the coast probably have seen his beau- 
tiful residence in Monticello. ‘ 

Mr. Gould has hunted all over the country. 
He made one memorable trip into the arid coun- 
try of lower California, and certainly had some 
experiences there. He killed a few head of fine 
rams, but owing to scarcity of water, barely got 
back alive to the coast. 


WILLIAM JACKSON (SIK-SI-KAI-KWAN). 

I come now to William Jackson, or as we 
all love to call him, Sik-si-kai-kwan, meaning 
“the Blackfoot man.” Jackson was not a fre- 


quent contributor to Forest AND STREAM, but 





what he did write was certainly well worth 
J. W. SCHULTZ. 
while. Jackson was the grandson of Hugh 


Monroe, born in 1798, died in 1896. Monroe was 
the first white man to traverse the country lying 
between the headwaters of the Saskatchewan 
and Missouri rivers. This was in 1816. It was 
from this noted ancestor probably that the grand- 
son got his fighting qualities. 

Jackson enlisted as a scout inthe U. S. Army 
in 1872 at Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota. He 
was with Custer on his Black Hills expedition, 
and on that fateful June day in 1876 was with 
Reno when Custer and all his men went down. 
A great chum of Jackson was Charley Reynolds 
who also fell that day. He was in many of the 
Cheyenne battles and also with other tribes, and 
was noted for his great bravery. 

He and I met’ and became great chums in 
the buffalo days, and so remained until his 
lamented death in 1902. He was only sixteen 
years old when he joined the Army. Jackson 
was one of the most kindly, courteous men that 
ever lived, and was a great story teller. Grin- 
nell and Hough have both listened to his tales 
around the camp-fire and will agree with me in 
this. 

Jackson and his grandfather, Hugh Monroe, 


or as we dearly loved so call him, Rising Wolf, 
both lie buried under the shadow of the Two 
Medicine Rockies that they loved so well. Each 
of them has a wonderful peak in that country 
named after him. 


EMERSON HOUGH. 


Emerson Hough, the noted author, was an- 
other writer for Forest AND STREAM in the old 
days. All the old readers will remember his 
brilliant stories. 

Hough and I have also hunted on several 
trips in the Rocky Mountains. He always chose, 
however, to come out in the dead of winter when 
the snow was something like ten feet deep, and 
we had some strenuous times. He hunted of 
course on snowshoes, and on his first trip with 
me we lived in an Indian lodge. On the very 
first day of that trip (we were in the Two Medi- 
cine country) he killed an enormous ram and 
enabled us all to have real meat for supper that 
night. Upon our next trip, this time on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, we tried a new 
and unique experience which had ever been his 
pet project. We took a small tent, a folding 
portable stove, and only one blanket to the man, 
although the thermometer was often thirty and 
forty degrees below zero. We never slept cold, 
because the bottomless stove kept hot the large 
slabs of rock upon which it rested, and after 
the fire went out this rock kept the tent warm 
until morning. Hough saw his first goat on that 
trip; killed three of them without a miss and 
tersely said, “I have got enough; come on, let’s 
pull our freight.” 

Emerson is a delightful camp companion, 
always in good humor and a great enthusiast. 
I have known him to go out and chop wood 
when it was not needed just to be doing some- 


thing. He is a strenuous man. 
As a story teller he has few equals. I re- 
member a night in our lodge on the Two 


Medicine. Hanging over the fire on a tripod 
were the whole fore quarters of a fat moun- 
tain sheep. They had been hanging in that 
position most of the afternoon, swinging and 
swinging, and slowly and thoroughly cooking. 
At dark we all drew our hunting knives and 
began eating the rich meat, and kept on eating 
until- midnight, and during that time helped en- 
tertain us with his long and varied experiences 
in Kansas, and many a time he actually made us 
laugh so that we cried. 

Since those old times Emerson Hough has 
hunted over practically the wide world, and 
killed about every species of game afoot, but I 
bet he has not forgotten our camps on the Two 
Medicine on the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
west of it. 


Tue Canadian government has_ supplied 
twenty-five million tree seedlings to farmers, 
principally in the Alberta and Regina plains 
region. The United States does not supply 
young trees to the public, except in a limited 
area in Nebraska, under the terms of the Kin- 
kaid Act. 
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Forest and Stream will give a weekly digest of Yachting and Motor Boating events from all over the country. 





All Hands Asleep. 





Leaves from a Log Book. 


BY SENECA. 
(From issue of Jan. 19, 1882.) 

SHE was built—no matter where—by an old 
oysterman; and, as to her age, it isn’t quite the 
polite thing to inquire a female’s time of life, 
so the Captain forbore asking this question. She 
was hearty and strong, however, was Peggy, and 
cheap as dirt; and if bulk gives speed, as our 
friend of the yachting page declares it does, she 
should have been a clipper. But whether it was 
the model, or the barnacles on her bottom, or 
the undersize of her sails, or the faulty handling 
of her skipper, certain it is that the Peggy’s 
pace was a very moderate one, and she was 
more famous for a steady, sober plodding along 
in all weathers, than for any spasmodic bursts 
of speed in certain winds.. After the old oyster- 
man had made such alterations in rig, cabin, 
etc., as the Captain demanded, and cleaned, to 
the best of his ability, the interior, which was 
redolent with the odor from many years’ hauls 
of fish and oysters, the Peggy was, withal, quite 
a trim little ship, and, before completing his first 
cruise in her, the Captain conceived a lasting 
affection for the easy-steering, comfortable- 
handling and safety-assuring old smack. 

The tide was ebb in Cob Creek as the 
Peggy dropped down toward the sea, floating 
slowly, while the Captain cooked his dinner on 
the spirit-stove near the cabin door, occasion- 
ally peering over the house to see that her nose 
was right. The sails were loose, ready to hoist, 
ropes and rigging coiled or belayed in place, and 
everything prepared as carefully as if the Peggy 
were a man-of-war, or fitted out to find the 
Northwest passage. And with good reason. 
The Captain, crew, supercargo and all were one 
man—a _ so-called consumptive at that—and 
where the sailing, cooking, aye, and the scrub- 
bing of a twenty-two foot two-master depends 
on so small a crew, there are many things to be 
carefully pondered that would receive but slight 
attention were there a man or so “before the 
mast.” 

As we—the Peggy and Captain—drop down 
through the mouth of the creek and into the 
bay, a slight whiff of air is felt as we clear the 
range of the forest of hackmatacks, and prepa- 
rations are made for action. The little mizzen 
is first hoisted and the halliards made fast. Then 
the jib runs up, the Captain not leaving the 
cockpit to hoist it. Now the Peggy begins to 
feel the breath of the light land breeze and, as 
the mainsail is hoisted, ripples the water from 
her bow with a musical gurgle. With such a 
light zephyr we can use all sail, and, as we are 
anxious to see how our hitherto untried topsail 
will work, that, too, is sent aloft, and the Peggy 
has donned her “racing rig’? complete. 





The voyage is to be made through waters 
entirely unknown to the Captain, but the chart 
shows a plenty of harbors along the coast, and 
the sea-going qualities of the little smack are so 
well-known that but little anxiety is felt for the 
possible dangers to be encountered. “She'll find 
her way all by herself,” said the old oysterman, 
when the Captain bade him good-bye at the 
dock,: and, verily, his words were not without 
reason. As the hooked end of Crab Point was 
passed and the open ocean lay before us, the 
breeze freshened considerably, and the topsail 
was lowered. The little eight-foot lifeboat that 
served as a dingey, which hitherto had lain to 
the windward of the house, was shoved into the 
water, and its painter made fast to the Peggy’s 
stern. Then the Captain leaned back against 
the dandy mast on the first long leg out to sea 
and smoked his pipe, while he watched the por- 
poises playing and the distant sails of a fleet of 
fishing vessels on their voyage home. There is 
something soporific in thus sitting silently steer- 
ing under the rays of the summer sun, with the 
light waves plashing around, and only enough 
wind to rock one gently up and down as in a 
cradle, and soon the Captain began to feel a 
drowsy sensation stealing over him. An innate 


facility of sleeping anywhere and under any cii- 


cumstances, which was a very happy possession 
in most cases, was here very unwelcome. For 
a while the somnolent sensation was pleasant, 
and the Captain abandoned himself to a dreamy 
reverie, but as his head nodded forward there 
came a sudden “rat-tat” from the loosed jib- 
sheets, and, awaking with a start, he found the 
Peggy rounding to; so, bringing her to her 
course again, he sat up straight, and began to 
puff vigorously on the brier-root to keep awake. 
It was no use, however, and again the head 
dropped forward on the breast, the pipe fell 
from the lips, and the lone sailor was in another 
doze. This time the Peggy kept her course, 
and worked her way gradually further out into 
the open ocean. A party of young people, pass- 
ing in an open yacht, saw the sleeping steers- 
man sitting at his post, but took no more 
notice of the passing craft than to remark the 
peculiar rig, so seldom seen in those waters. A 
lumber schooner passed so near as to endanger 
the safety of the little smack, and the angry 
skipper hailed with a gruff voice, “You blasted 
lubber, haul off! I’d ort to run you down!” 
But the Captain of the Peggy made no answer, 
and he of the lumber vessel sailed away, still 
hurling maledictions back at the solitary voy- 
ager. And on and on went the Peggy, and 
further and further out to sea, and still the 
Captain slept. At length he dreamed. He 
seemed to be near a rocky island, searching for 
a harbor for his little smack. None appeared, 
and every moment the waves were growing 
fiercer. He would certainly be lost. A huge, 
jagged rock was dead ahead. He seized the 


helm to change his course. The tiller would not 
stir. He gave it a sudden wrench. It broke in 
two, and he fell over with the force of the shock. 
The hissing waves engulfed him, and as he 
struggled vainly to combat them he awoke. 
The tide had turned, the Peggy had rounded 
to, and a wave had come “splash” against the 
Captain’s face. Rubbing his eyes and looking 
around with amazement, he saw the faint dark 
line of the shore far away. He looked at his 
watch. He had been afloat four hours, and 
during the greater part he had slept. 

But now work must be quick, for the hours 
of daylight are passing quickly, and there are 
Jow growlings of thunder away off in the west. 
The Peggy is put about, and away we speed for 
shore. If we can make Connerstown Harbor 
before dark we are all right. If not, we may 
be lost: I.et us examine the chart. Conners- 
town lies in a bay midway between two points, 
Rodney’s and Henderson’s. These are nine or 
ten miles apart. The Peggy’s nose is headed 
for one of these, but the question is, which one? 
If Rodney’s, we must bear off to the southward 
to find the harbor. If Henderson’s, we must 
change our course northward. The distance al- 
ready sailed cannot be accurately calculated, be- 
cause the wind has doubled its force since the 
start, and it is impossible to tell how long its 
present strength has been kept up. From the 
distance out at sea the Captain is led to believe 
that Rodney’s Point has been passed and that 
Henderson’s is the one in view. There is no 
craft of any kind in sight, so information from 
that quarter cannot be expected. A nearer peal 
of thunder warns that hesitation is dangerous, 
and the prow of the smack is turned immediately 
northward, though not without many misgiv- 
ings Now, every effort is made to discern the 
expected harbor as the Peggy bowls along. 
The wind has increased to half a gale, and with 
reefs turned in in every sail, the smack still 
heels fearfully. A sudden wave dashing into 
the cockpit wets the chart, and its lines are 
rendered almost illegible. The point is left a 
mile behind, and still no signs of the harbor. 
The Captain begins to feel that he has mistaken 
his bearings, but it is too late to turn back 
now, and hoping that by some chance he may 
still find a safe anchorage, he keeps blindly on. 
A great, black cloud is chasing rapidly across 
the sky and as its heavy folds obscure the light 
the darkness seems almost like that of night. 
Tt is now a certainty that the Captain has taken 
the wrong course, so, determining to prepare 
for the worst, the Peggy is laid to, ship’s lamps 
lighted, hatches all tightly closed, heavy coat 
donned and some of the water in the cockpit 
pumped out. By the time all this is done the 
gloom of night has fallen on the water, and 
avoiding the perils of an unknown shore, the 


-Captain steers: boldly for the open sea. 


One of the dangers of a summer thunder 
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shower is the perplexing way the wind has of 
blowing now this way and now that, and then 
seemingly from every point of the compass at 
once. It was this waywardness that troubled 
the Captain, the sails being at one moment dis- 
tended to their utmost, and in another moment 
flapping wildly as he tried to “catch” the new 
direction of the wind. The whaleboat’s compass 
used on the Peggy had to be scanned by a 
lantern held between the Captain’s knees, and 
after gazing for a moment at this bright light it 
was impossible to see a boat’s length ahead in 
the darkness, and the rain, which beat down 
into the face at an angle, made looking out 
ahead an utter failure. Occasionally a bright 
arch would shoot across the heavens for a 
moment, then all would be pitch dark, the air 
and water blended in one color, inky black. 
The red light of a passing vessel became sud- 
denly visible within hailing distance, and the 
Captain cried out “Hello! Where’s Conners- 
town?” 

“God knows!” came back over the water, 
and the red light passed away in the dark- 
darkness. 

The little dinghy behind began beating like 
a battering-ram on the stern of the Peggy, and 
the Captain crept back to secure it in a different 
way, steering the while with his ankle pressed 
against the tiller. Finally the wind settled in a 
southwest direction, and although it blew a 
hurricane, the little fishing smack stood up to 
it bravely; and the crew, gradually becoming 
accustomed to the state of affairs began to feel 
a sort of pleasure in thus flying along at full 
speed over an unknown course, and even 
essayed to light his pipe in a momentary lull of 
the storm. But the matches were all damp, and 
only spluttered without lighting, so he had to 
content himself with shouting a gay song to the 
accompaniment ot the roaring elements. The 
storm had lasted over an hour, when straight 
ahead there appeared a line of light on the 
water. “Breakers!” shouted the Captain, in- 
stantly putting the helm to starboard. But they 
were not breakers, being instead the reflection 
on the water of the summer full moon, which 
has just shown its face at the ragged edge of the 
black thunder cloud. Now the force of the storm 
was nearly spent, and the clouds were fast pass- 
ing away; but the wind asserted its right to stay 
awhile longer, and the waves still rolled angrily. 
As the moon shone out with all its brilliancy 
the Captain saw, to his astonishment, that the 
smack was only a short distance from the shore, 
when he had thought her to be far out to sea. 
And did not that hooked point of land and that 
forest of hackmatacks have a sort of familiar 
look? It was, it surely was, the bay at the 
mouth of Cob Creek—the same place from 
which he had started the afternoon before. As 
he became aware of this the Captain gave a 
shout of joy, and running the Peggy into the 
well-known channel, he soon had a safe anchor- 
age, and with everything made snug, was soon 
lying comfortably in the little cabin, sipping a 
hot glass of grog to take the chill off. 

“TI told ye,” said the old oysterman, when 
the Captain afterward related to him the ad- 
venture. “I told ye that ’ere smack could find 


her way all alone by herself; an’ you needn’t 
tell me she didn’t know what she was doin’ 
when she brought you straight home out o’ that 
gale.” 
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Weekly Yacht Review. 


OF course the big yachting event of the 
week has been the cruise of the Larchmont Y. C., 
which merged into that of the New York Y. C., 
making probably the biggest week’s sailing event 
thus far recorded. 

On the first day’s run of the Larchmont 
event, Elena won the Vice-Commodore F. M. 
Wilson cup in the first division, although to the 
finish she was headed by Muriel. 

The second day’s run from Morris Cove to 
New London, Elena once more won, taking the 
rear commodore’s cup for schooners. 

In the second division the Stamford schooner 
Elemah won with Dorello winning the first divis- 
ion of sloops and Stranger in the second divis- 
ion. Josephine’s showing in this leg was not 
good, because of her running into a calm. 

In the schooner F class, George Scott's 
Miladi finished first by 27m. 

Among the Sound schooners, 
Cowl’s Moira had 6m. to the good. 

In the M class Dorello II., in the special 
sloop class Hermoine, in the New York Y. C. 
30’s, Caprice were winners. 

The fleet joined the New York Y. C. in New 
London Harbor, being received by Commodore 
Dallas B. Pratt on board the schooner Sea Fox. 

On the arrival at Newport, Elena once more 
showed her speed, leading Irolita 7m., winning 
the schooner cup. 

Among the Sound schooners, Moira once 
more beat Rival, while in the New York Y. C. 
30 class, Phryne won. Other winners were 
Joyant .in Class P, which beat Josephine 22m.; 
Class M, Dorello II.; Class L, Avenger; New 
York Y. C. 50’s, Spartan; one-design schooner, 
Hopewell; Class F, Venona beat Miladi 1m.; 
Class D, Taormina; Class B and C, Endymion. 

The race for the Astor cup was unsatisfac- 
tory, because of the light fluky winds. However, 
Elena won the event, being sailed by Captain 
William Dennis, by whom this cup has now been 
won nine times, twice with Elmina, four times 
with Elmina II., twice with Elena. 

It is the third time that Morton F. Plant 
has won the trophy, the other win being with 
Ingomar. 

In Class P in the sweepstake event Josephine 
won by nearly 6m. 

The King’s cup was won by Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s Spartan, one of the New York Y. C. 
5o’s. The yacht was sailed by that king of 
amateur yachtsmen, W. Butler Duncan. Mr. 
Duncan won the King’s cup in 1910 in Aurora. 

On the run from Newport to Vineyard 
Haven, Irolita won her first race during the 
cruise, that being the vice-commodore’s cup. It 
may be noted, however, that Elena was absent, 
owing to the death of Mrs. Morton F. Plant. 

It was a fine sight to see the old schooners, 
Constellation, Ariel, Sea Fox, Corona, Endymion 
and Irolita vieing with each other in this event. 
Other winners were Phryne in the New York 
Y. C. 30’s, Joyant in Class P, Avenger in L and 
M class, Iroquois II. in the New York Y. C. 
5o0’s, Whileaway in the 40-foot one-design 
schooner class, Taormina in Class D, Ariel in 
the special class, Sea Fox in A and B class. 

In the race around the Cape, Corona, owned 
by Cleveland H. Dodge, captured the Robert E. 
Todd cup. This race was for schooners built 
previous to 1900. Some of the boats had con- 
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siderable difficulty in weathering the Cape, and 
only two, Corona and Sea Fox, finished within 
the time limit. 

The next event of importance was the 
Horseshoe regatta last Saturday, which had a 
small entry due to the cruise. — 

The winners were Oriole in the New York 
Y. C. 30’s, Hamburg II. in the Larchmont in- 
terclub class, Alert in the handicap first division, 
Alerion in the second division, Amanita in the 
third division, White Cap in the fourth division, 
Rascal in the American raceabout class, Petrel 
in Class R. 

Scylla, in the Manhasset Bay one-design; 
Torquoise, Glen Cove jewel class; Pixy, Man- 
hasset Bay raceabout; Star Faraway, in the star 
class; Kazaza, special class; Verge, mixed class; 
Tautog, American dory class. 

At the Bensonhurst Y. C. in a spanking 
breeze the winners were Spider in Class Q, 
Triton, handicap class first division; M. & F., 
handicap second division; M. & F. IL. Class S.; 
Eaglet, Gravesend Bay birds; Skylark, Graves- 
end Bay knockabouts. 

In the weekly regatta the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Y. C., with only three entries, Iris was the 
winner. ; 

The annual cruise of the Knickerbocker Y. 
C. started last Saturday with a reception on 
board the flagship Yankee II. Forty boats en- 
joyed the sail in the first leg to Norwalk, the 
itinerary being from Norwalk to Thimble Island 
on Monday, Thimble to Shelter Island on Tues- 
day, where the boats stayed until Thursday, when 
they disbanded. 

Among those present for the early part of 
the cruise were C. M. Prankard’s Kelpie II. and 
W. F. Blaisdell’s Flora Delmar, of the Port 
Washington Y. C. 

The cruise of the New Rochelle Y. C. started 
from New Rochelle on Saturday. In the run to 
Huntington, Hyperion was first and Olwyne 
second. 


Canoeing 


A. CG. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—Raymond D. Hill, 206 
McDonough street, Brooklyn, N. Y., by John E. 
Plummer. 

Central Division—Edward A. Kimman, 639 
Catherine street, Syracuse, N. Y., by A. F. 
Saunders. 

Northern Division—William Irvine, 41 St. 
Famille street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, by R. 
B. Britton. 

Western Division—Edward Bergholtz, 438 


New York street, Aurora, Ill, by John N. 
Deneau. 
NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 
Central Division—6747, Sheffield Brown, 


Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6748, 
Franklin P. Cragin, 718 Mutual Life Bldg. Buf- 


' falo, N. Y.; 6749, E. Granger Wilson, 45 Broad- ° 


way, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6750, Alfred H. Sharpe, 650 
Division street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6751, Alex. F. 
Osborn, 117 Tonawanda street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
6752, Raymond F. Fox, 491 Ashland avenue, 

(Continued on page 222.) 
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The Fables of Archery. 


BY W. H. THOMPSON. 
(From issue of Aug. 14, 1879.) 

WHILE it might be very interesting to look 
up many of the old stories about Robin Hood 
and William Tell, and. other of the real and 
mythical heroes of the bow, I do not propose to 
deal with the unbelievable tales told of their 
marvelous shots, but to come home to our own 
day and land, and cali attention to the strange 
fact that hundreds of otherwise good and re- 
liable persons will relate with the most unblush- 
ing mendacity the most utterly improbable and 
even impossible things which they have either 
done, or seen done with the bow and arrow. 
What archer is there in the United States who 
has practiced through this season who has not 
been repeatedly told by his white haired friend 
who strolls over of an afternoon to see him 
shoot, that he “has seen the Indians stick a 
copper in a split stick, and then hit it at every 
shot at a distance of thirty to sixty yards.” 
Now the old gentleman is a very good man, he 
is not considered a liar, but the truth is he has 
never seen an Indian in his life! In the next 
place, if he had chanced to see an Indian he 
would, ten chances to one, have been armed 
with an old rifle instead of a bow, and lastly. 
if he had been armed with a bow, he could not 
have hit the copper at thirty yards at forty 
shots! Now, to the reader who has never seen 
an Indian, an Indian bow, or an Indian arrow, 
and who does not know anything about archery, 
and who has heard such tales dinned into his 
ears from his boyhood, all this may sound a 
trifle surprising. It is, nevertheless, very true. 
The North American Indians are very poor 
archers. They use worthless bows and worse 
arrows. There are very few of our archers who 
have had this season's practice only, who could 
not discount the best of them at a target at 
sixty yards, Your old friend has told that tale 
about the cent in the split stick until he actually 
believes it! I do not, however, and I always 
tell such persons that they are only making 
themselves ridiculous by reiterating such bosh: 
The Indian-split-stick-cent tale has for its prin- 
cipal foundation the fact that about some of 
our frontier posts and villages the Indian boys, 
and sometimes the men, in order to obtain 
whiskey. or other articles for their use, would 
shoot at pennies, or other small objects thus 
placed in the split end of a stick, which would 
be stuck in the ground, not at a distance of 
forty yards, but usually at about four or five 
yards. They used small bows, of about four 
feet in length, which they kept strung for 
months at a time, and clumsy, heavy arrows, 
with large knobs at the head, which they could 
not shoot one hundred yards at a flight, and 
which no amount of skill could have driven thirty 
yards in a straight line. Generally there would 
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be about a dozen of them doing the shooting, 
and instead of one shooting at a time, the 
whole dozen would discharge their arrows at 
once, and in the melee of arrows, some going 
sideways in the air, some bouncing along the 
ground, and all clattering along together, the 
little stick would be raked out of the ground, 
and a “hit” claimed! Even with all the tangle 
of a dozen arrows at five yards, the cent escaped 
as often as it was knocked out of the stick. 
Sometimes a squad of the Indian archers have 
traveled the States, exhibiting their skill in this 
way, but I have yet to learn of their shooting 
at a greater distance than thirty feet. Such 
archery is simply contemptible. But some will 
ask, “How do Indians kill buffalo, and even our 
American soldiers, with their arrows, if they 
are such poor archers?” This is easily ex- 
plained. The bows used are very short, rough, 
and strong. The arrows short, slender and 
pointed, with very keen steel spikes. Riding at 
full speed at the very flank of a buffalo, they 
will shoot arrow afier arrow into its back, neck 
and side, until it sinks from twenty wounds. 
With their short rough bows they can shoot 
with great force, but very little accuracy is ever 
attained. They will lie in wait, concealed by 
high grass or masses of rock, until the luckless 
soldier or mail carrier passes close by, when a 
dozen arrows will be shot at him from a dis- 
tance of three or four yards, and the poor fel- 
low either falls from his horse, or carries three 
or four of their arrows into camp or station, 
sticking through his arms, shoulders or legs. 
The reason they did not become expert bowmen 
was because they had no reliable weapons. 
One might as well take a Mexican Escopette 
and shoot at Creedmoor with Jackson and Sum- 
ner, as to take one of the miserable sticks called 
Indian bows, and shoot at a National archery 
meeting of English archers, against the Fords, 
Fishers, Palairets and Remingtons of the 
present day. Now, instead of striking a copper 
cent every shot at even twenty yards, no Indian 
or white man has ever lived who could strike 
an eight-inch circle every time at that distance 
with an arrow, and such a circle contains about 
one hundred and fifty times the area of a cent 
piece. Not only do we continually hear this 
Indian fable repeated, but we are vexed with 
the endless babble about how well “I could 
shoot when I was a boy!” how “I used to kill 
birds at forty yards, almost every shot!” Yet 
he never saw the day when he could hit a bird 
at twenty feet one shot out of fifty. He doubt- 
less did, in fact, stand under the low spreading 
branches of his father’s cherry tree, and shoot 
up at the red heads as they came to steal the 
cherries, missing fifty shots at six feet distance, 
to where one bird was struck. He knows all 
this, he well remembers all the particulars, but 
he stands up before you with serious face, in- 
nocent, truthful looking eyes, and avers that he 
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could then shoot much better than you can now, 
though you are putting four arrows out of five 
into your four-foot target at sixty yards. He 
even imagines that he can beat you now, and 
takes your bow and one of your arrows and 
faces square front to the target! He holds the 
bow horizontally, draws feebly with his thumb 
and forefinger, flirts the arrow about one-third of 
the way to the target by a sort of toss of the bow, 
and subsides. If you put six straight shots into 
the blue and red rings, he does not think much 
of it, but if you miss with four, and put two in 
the gold, he cheers you lustily. To show the 
utter fallacy of all those idle tales would re- 
quire a volume, but even when all of them were 
refuted the curious fact would still remain that 
men, otherwise truthful, would still relate the 
marvelous tales of the Indian and his little bow. 


Strange Malady Among Archers. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: To-day four of the Newton Archers 
shot a double American round on their range at 
the Newton Center Playgrounds. All of the 
archers seemed to be affected with archeritis, or 
some similar disease, and none of the scores is 
anything to be proud of, but they are sent along 
nevertheless : 








60vds. 5Oyds. 40yds. Total. 

Ei. 1 SR case tics 27-106 30-178 30-184 87-467 
28-118 30-148 30-172 88-438 

175-905 

Re owe catusasen 24-104 25-142 30-184 79-431 
19-71 29-171 30-192 78-434 

157-865 

Si. W. WHEE ccccceves 27-105 27-131 30-174 84-410 
21-119 28-148 29-171 78-438 

162-848 

Burton P, Gong tice (ae 11-21 16-76 28-102 
(10 years old) 4-14 8-20 11-49 23-83 
61-185 


L. C. Situ. 





ARROWS 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. have on hand in their New York stores 
a large and fine selection of ladies’ and gents’ Aldred and 
Highfield Arrows. All in excellent condition. 
Price $10 and $11 per doz. A few dozen ladies’ 
extra fine arrows with aluminum nock, $15 per doz. 

These arrows have been examined by an expert and carefu ly se'ected. 
Orders will be immediately filled. On your way to Boston 
stop in and examine them. 

Fifth Avenue Store—At Forty-third Street, 
convenient to Grand Central Station. 
Nassau Street Store — Convenient to Fall 
River and ‘‘Outside”’ routes. 
Spaldiag’s Archery Guide, edited by Dr. E. B. Weston, 10 cents. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


124-126 Nassau Street 520 Fifth Avenue 
141 Federal Street, Boston 
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Fixteres. 


If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Aug. 16.—Long Hill, Conn.—Western Connecticut T.S.L. 
—e zuspices Hillside G.C. H. F. Sherman, 


Sec 

Aug. “3.20.— Birmingham, Aiea pee State tourna- 
ment, auspices Birmingham G. C. O. L. Garl, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20.— Red Hook Nf) G. <c John W. Bain, Pres. 

Aug. 20-21.—Columbus, —New Columbus Gun Club. 
W. R. Chamberlain, Sec’y 

Aug. 21-22.—Mason City, Ta. yale State Sportsmen’s 
Association’s Post-Season tournament, under auspices 
of Cerro Gordo G. C. R. P. Monplasure, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22.—Indiana, Pa.—Central Pennsylvania T. S. L. 
tournament, under management of Indiana R. & G. 
C. Wm. Gibson, Sec’y. 

Ang, a —Temple, Pa.—Hercules G. C. A. K. Ludwig, 


nai . 36. —Terre Haute, Ind.—Indiana State tournament, 
auspices Terre Haute R. & G. C. R. O. Miller, aay 
Aug. 25-27.—Butte (Mont.) R. ee. Cc. C. H. Smith, Sec'y 
Aug. 26. 5, Mechanicsburg (O.) G. FE, J. Coburn, Sec’y 
Aug. 26-27.—Sioux Falls (S.D.) & € . G. A. Olsen, Sec 
Aug. 31- ae 1.—Chicago (Ill.) G. C. W. A. Davis, Sec 
Sept. xpedet, Pa.—Central Pennsylvania T. S. 
aoa under auspices of Big Bend R. & G. C. 
i. 5 Rodgers, ee te 
Sept. 1.—Coalgate (Okla.) G. F. C. Varner, Sec’y. 
Sept. 1.—Ogdensburg (N. Y.) S A. M. Morley, 7 
Sept. 1.—Hartford. Conn.—Western Connecticut T. S. L. 
tournament, under auspices of Hartford G. C. Robt. 
D. Stevens, Sec’y. 
Sept. 1.—Phillif sburg, N. J.—Alert G. C. Edw. F. 
Markley, Sec’y. 
Sept. 1.—O’Fallon (Tl.) G. C. P._S. Galloway, Sec’y. 
Sept. i enone (Iind.) G. C, J. C. Becker, Sec’y. 


y. 


Sept. —Roanoke, Va. — Virginia State tournament, 
Same of Roanoke G. C, F. Wilkinson, Sec’y. 
Sept. 2-3.—Houston, Tex —Interurban G. C. Forest W. 


McNier, Pres. 
Sept. 4—Cullison (Kans.) G. C._ G. I. Toews, Sec’y. 
Sept. 4.—London (Ohio) G. C. H. L. Hildinger, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6—Greenwich (Conn.) G. C. J. H. Finch, Pres. 
Sept. 9.—Canonsburg, Pa.—Western Pennsylvania T. S. 
L. tournament, under auspices of Canonsburg G. C. 
Louis Lautenslager, wee, 
Sept. 10.—Livermore (Ia.) G.C. O. N. Hildebrant, Sec’y. 
Sept. 10-11.—Bloomington, Ill.—Central_ Illinois T. S. L. 
tournament, under auspices of McLean County G. C. 
C. A, McDermand, Sec’y. 
Sept. 10-11.—Wellington, Mass.—Paleface S. A. 
F. Clarke, Pres. 
Sept. 10-11.—Tillsonburg (Ont.) G. C. 5S. G. Vance,Sec’y. 
Sept. 11.—Coffeyville, Kans.—Forest Park G.C. Frank 
L. Ruthrauff, Sec’y. 
Sept 11-12.—Cincinnati (O.) G. C. A. B. Heyl, Pres. 
Sept. 17.—Nevada (la.) G. C. E. W. Scott, Sec’y. 
Sept. 17.—Emsley (Ala.) G. C. Y. B. Lecroy, Pres. 
Sept. 17-19.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Westy Hogans. I 
nard Elsesser, Sec’y. 
Sept. 17-19.—Tulsa (Okla.) G, C. W. R. Campbell, Pres. 
Sept. 18-19.—San Jose en) Bluerock Club. O, N. 
Ford, Sec’y and Mg 
my M, Sparks, Mer. 
ig, Jr., aeey. 


Walter 


Ser- 


Sept, 24,—Rushville (Ind) SG, ¢, 
Sept, 20-26.—Indiana nolis (Ind) GC, G, 


Sept. 27.—Beverly, Mass.—United Shoe Machinery Ath- 
letic Association Gun Club, <A. C. Spencer, Pres, 
Sept. —.—Sacramento, Cal,—Interstate Association's eighth 


Pacific Coast Handicap tournament under auspices the 
Capital City Blue Rock Club; $1,000 oan money. 
Winner of first guaranteed $200 and a troph yi winners 
of second and third guaranteed $150 and $100 respec- 
tively. Elmer E. Shaner, — er, Pan Pa. 
Oct. 14.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. ie L. Worthington, 
Vice-Pres. 
Oct. 2.—Elkton (Md.) G.C. H. L. Worthington, Sec’y. 
Oct. 18 —Baltimore, Md.—Maryland Country Club G, C. 
H. L. ore id Mgr. 
Oct. 25.—Camden ( S. A. % H. Kling, Capt. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1.—Monroe te; = C. J. T. Austin, Pres, 
Nov. 27.—Holbrook (Ariz.) G. C. S. Hulet, Sec’y. 
Dec. 1-5.—St. Thomas (Ont.) cf Cw, Je McCance, Mgr. 


1914. 
Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The next annual tournament of the Indians will be 
held at Cedar Point, Sandusky, O., on July 7, 8 and 9, 
1914, with practice events on the afternoon of July 6. 
There will be a liberal amount of added money and 
valuable trophies. The tournament is open to all ama- 
teurs, professionals shooting for targets only. The shoot 
will be registered. D, H. Eaton is Scribe. 


The annual registered target shoot of Hercules Gun 
Club -vill be held at Temple, Pa., Aug. 23. Lloyd R. 
Lewis will cashier. Nuf sed. 


; ZR 
The Brewester (O.) Gun Club will hold a Labor Day 
tournament, Sept. 1. 


Officers are: W. Glick, President; 


A. J. Burns, Secretary; A. Glick, Treasurer. Ask them 
about it. 
R 
E. Reed Shaner, Secretary, writes us: “In accord- 


ance with a resolution adopted by The Interstate Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting of 1910, I beg to advise 





100 Straight from 19 yards 








Scored by C. A. Gunning, of Longmont, Colo. 


With a Remington-UMC Pump Gun and 
_Remington-UMC Steel Lined Speed Shells 


WINS WESTERN HANDICAP 


This fifth consecutive winning of the Western with Qeazngton-UMC 
was made notable by Mr. Gunning’s registration of the 
first “‘straight’’ ever recorded in this event. 


Other Record Scores in Plenty 


235 Straight—Long Run of Tournament 
Made by J. C. Norris, Basin, Wyo. 


W. H. Heer dropped 3 out of 350 
Winning High Over All. 


Both shooting Agaéagina-UMC Pump Gun and the Speed Shells. 


Out of 20 Runs of 100 or more, Agauvagton-UMC Shooters Won 11 
These winners in their choice of Agauagtaa-UMC followed in 
the footsteps of 14 out of 20 Winners of Grand American 
Handicaps, 26 out of 35 Winners of Interstate Handicaps. 
REMINGTON ARMS — UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway, New York 
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you that Mr. C. A. Gunning, of Longmont, Colo., was 
the winner of the eighth Western Handicap. Mr. Gunn- 
ing used a Remington’ pump gun, U. M. C. shells and 
Ballistite powder.” 

¥ 


The régistered tournament of the Greenwich Gun 
Club, originally planned for Sept. 1, 1918, has been 
postponed to Sept. 6. This change is made because 
of the registered tournament at Hartford on Sept. 1. 


z 


The Alert Gun Club, of Phillipsburg, N. J., have 
now completed their arrangements for the annual Labor 
Day tournament, Sept. 1. Phillipsburg is situated along 
the best road running through this section of New 
Jersey for automobiles, and any one desiring to attend 
and come here in an automobile will find the very best 
roads in the State; also trains arrive and leave this point 
every hour for all points in the East. So that shooters 
can come and go the same day. A program can be had 
from Edwward F. Markley,.. Manager. 


Determined that their 1918 shall keep step with the 
progress made by each of their six former tournaments, 
the Westy Hogans to a man are putting forth their best 
efforts to make this year’s shoot a record-breaker. An 
extensive campaign of publicity is on, and in every sec- 
tion of the country attractive window cards are being 
posted in gun club houses, sporting goods stores and 
other conspicuous places. The Westy Hogans are known 
far and wide; in fact, there is scarcely a trapshooting 
tournament of any importance at which the Westy Hogan 
shoot is not discussed. Members of the organization are 
scattered over the entire country, and none of them 
ever loses an opportunity to “‘boost” the shoot. 

W. G. BEEcrort. 


Anaconda G. C. 


Awnaconpa, Mont., Aug. 38.—The regular monthly 
shoot of the Anaconda Gun Club was held to-day. Six 
events of 25 targets each were shot. The first four 
events, 100 targets, counted for the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position prizes. O’Neill was high with 95, and Drum- 
goole and Goddard tied with 94 each. Of the 800 tar- 
gets shot at for these prizes Drumgoole leads with 719, 
Goddard is second with 708 and Gemmet is third with 671. 
The fifth event was for the Twohy medal. Smith, 
Willoughby and Drumgoole went straight, and in the 
shoot-off at 15 targets Smith won with 13. The sixth 
event was for practice only. 

Before the regular program started Munn and Drum- 
goole shot for the ‘individual challenge medal at 50 
targets a man. Drumgoole won with 46 to Munn’s 45. 
All the events in the following scores are for 25 targets: 


Evenst: 12°34 3-8 
ee Pe ey ee - 2B 2B 2 WB 3 wB 











CH Smith ... 22 22 22 24 25 22 
Willoughby 21 20 22 22 25 19 
McDermott 24 21 25 22 20 22 
SE Sst asbesateuckssacene 21 23 20 25 24 19 
OE ae 18 16 23 24 24 2 
Gemmett ..... 17 20 20 22 22 24 
Mathewson 19 18 20 21 20 22 
Te vss 19 24 22 25 24 
O'Neill 22 25 23 25 23 22 
Drumgoole 23 25 23 24 25 20 
a SNS bepcbesebbeenwet ss sa0 - 2 18 18 21 2 
DEE oeoicoaccxs es knhesioncenwenws 0 #HBBS 
De Pont G. C. 
Witmincton, Del., Aug. 9.—The Class A_chal- 
lenge cup was successfully defended by A. H. Lobb. 


R. P. Willis, holder of the Class B cup was defeated by 
Stanley Tuchton. 
A. H. Lobb has been challenged for the Class A cup 
y A. B. Richardson. Richardson has challenged W. M. 
oord for the 18yd. Du Pont cup, which he won at the 
recent Eastern Handicap, the shoot to take place on 
Sept. 20, at the Westy Hogan tournament, Atlantic City, 
N. J. The scores made to-day were: 
Stanley Tuchton and A. B. Richardson each scored 
90 out of 100, which was high for the day. 
Class A challenge match: A. H. Lobb 45, W. G. 
Wood 40. 
Class B challenge match: S. Tuchton 44, R. P. 
Willis 42. 
‘Other scores were: Richardson 24, V. du Pont 23, 
a 23, Crawford 19, Ross 19, Leedom 23, Taggart 17, 
iller 19, Reybold 11, Lobb 21, Clawser 11, Tuchton 2z, 
Tomlinson 19, Wood 20, Willis 28, Marsden 20, D. S 
Wood 20, Neely 18, Carlon 19, Kaighn 20, Ort 14. 





Norfolk—Portsmoath G. C. 


PortsmouTH, Va., Aug. 9.—Enclosed find scores made 
at the weekly shoot of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Gun Club, 
held Thursday, Aug. 7, 50 targets per man: Edmonds 44, 
Dr. Byrd 42, Richardson 39, Goodloe 38, Davis 38, Capt. 
Easton 33, Borrowdale 38, Ballance 32, Cook 25, Talbot 
26. W. T. E., Sec’y. 





The Western Handicap 
Omaha, Neb., August 5.8 


By A. MUNGTHOSE PRESENT 


Tue eighth annual Western Handicap tournament 
is history, and interesting history, at that, as it went a 
long way in restoring to Omaha, at least, much of the 
enthusiasm that was rife in that city a quarter of a 
century ago, when, through the efforts of the Omaha 
Gun Club, it was the shooting center of the country. And 
before reviewing the great handicap just closed, by way 
of. interesting preliminary, let me add, somewhere along 
in 1890, trapshooting was about as dead a sport, not only 
in Omaha, but the country over, as a popular sport ever 
becomes, but about ten years ago, however, the game 
was vigorously revived, and that, too, almost wholly 
through the influence of this self-same time-honored old 
body, exerted by one of his old day officers, Will D. 
Townsend, ably assisted by Frank Lovering, the present 
club manager, J. H. Hale and A, H. Frye, two of the 
organization’s livest members, and by continued energy 


H. D. Gibbs whistling a new song to Elmer Shaner. 
Elmer seems to sympathize with Hank. 


it has been kept in a flourishing condition, and it prom- 
ises to remain so, thanks to the last big handicap, for 
years and years to come. 

In those halcyon days to which I have alluded, I must 
confess, however, much larger crowds assembled at its 
weekly shoots, and more targets were smashed and more 
pigeons killed in a day than there has been at any time 
since. save in the last several years, in a month. 

The period to which I allude was back in 1887-8, when 
Johnny Hardin and H. A, Penrose were at the head of 
a sporting goods house in Omaha. They were both hustl- 
ing business men, crack shots and ardent followers of all 
kinds of out-door sports. They were doing a magnifi- 
cent business, and weekly shoots and frequent tourna- 
ments, held under their almost individual auspices, were 
invariably tremendous successes. The time-honored old 
Omaha Gun Club at that time was about at the zenith 
of its glory. It had a large membership composed of the 
most prominent professional and business men of the 
city, and as they were all practically enthusiastic follow- 
ers of the field, it required but precious little inducement 
to interest them in the friendly competitions at the trap, 
and it is pleasing to note this sport, through the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Townsend and Lovering and the club, 
is coming back again. 

In those days almost all of the club members at- 
tended the regular shoots, while the crowd of onlookers 
who generally assembled on the ground on these occa- 
sions frequently ran up into the hundreds. The rivalry 
among the shooters was always at fever heat, and the 
average scores made then were as good, if not better, 
than those made by the shots of to-day. I have seen 
Frank Parmelee, who has always, it seems, occupied a 
premier position among the crackerjack shots of the 
West, up to the past few years, an ohn Petty, Hal 
Penrose, John Hardin, Tom Cotter, Billy Brewer, Spike 
Kennedy, Billy Townsend, W. H. S. Hughes, Fred Blake, 
Goodley Bruckner, Johnny Thompson, Dick Mertz, D. T. 
Stubbs, Clark Ellis and a score of others ran their kills 
up into the 90s in every 100 live birds or artificial targets 
shot in which they participated. In the 25-target shoots, 





which were the regular club shoots, Parmelee, Petty, 
Penrose and Hardin frequently licked the platter clean as 
ever did the famous Jack Spratt and his wife. None of 
this quartet ever fell short of 23. : 

It is exceedingly pleasant to note, as mentioned 
above, that just now, although confined strictly to targets, 
trapshooting promises to continue here as one of the lead- 
ing and most healthful divertisements of the day, 

Perchance a bit of history in connection with Omaha’s 
leading shooting club, the aha, oe prove interestin 
to the devotees of the hammerless who were assemble 
here. This club was organized over forty years ago, and 
was originally styled the Omaha Sportsmen’s Club, It 
was in the good old days, when Yank Hathaway, Dr. 
George Miller, Judge B. E. S. Kennedy, John Petty, G, 
H. Collins, George Hoagland, Byron Reed, John Collins, 
Dr. Peabody, John _Withness, Howard Kennedy, Dick 
Withnell, Sass Homan, Al. Patrick, George Ellis, 


Coodley Bucker, W. H. S. Hughes, Mr. Sackett, from 
Connell Bluffs, Mr. Preston, a f Hardin and a number 
of others, whom cannot now just recall, were the 


active factors in the copenineen. This club was the 
most prominent in the whole Western country for a lon 
series of years. Its members won the individual an 


team championships almost invariably, and its fame 
spread throughout the country. Notwithstanding that at 
various periods the honored old body has lapsed into _al- 


most innocuous desuetude, a semblance of the organiza- 
tion has always been maintained, and to-day it is as 
strong, although not numerically as large, as it ever 
was in its history. 


Now for the Handicap. The big event virtually 
cpened on Monday, Aug. 4, which was styled practice 
day, when there were three 100 straight scores made by 
Lester German, of Aberdeen, Md.; Bill Crosby, of O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, and Bart Lewis, one of the newer crop of 
phenoms, from Auburn, Ill. There was also one 99 
and seven 98 scores made, all of which goes to show 
that the shooters were going some in their preps. There 
were oodles of 97 and scores. The 99-man was J. S. 
Day, the Peters Cartridge Co. irrepressible. 

It was an ideal day for the sport, and general man- 
ager Elmer FE. Shaner, and his puissant aides, Fred. C. 
Whitney and Marshall Sharpe, never were in better vim. 
In fact, these three geeks are in a class by themselves. 


PRACTICE DAY, AUG. 4. 


While there were but eighty shooters at the firing 
points on practice day, they made up in quality and en- 
thusiasm for a lack of numbers. The scores of practice 


day follow: 






















SF G Bills ....ccccccee 94 F Weatherhead ...... 86 
*F K Eastman........ 93 a ers 77 
S A Huntley ........- 97 R Weatherhead ....... 90 
De) THOSE cc0sesveeee . 89 DONO ceceseeseace . 6 
Wm Wettleaf ........- 87 H A Moaellet......siscs 85 
SI, S German.......... 100 C EB BUrpank. occccccce 96 
Be Be SAPOR ec oicccevcses 95 oie Ro acne sessea 7 
> TOODER «<0500005 .. 91 H J Rebhausen....... 87 
V H Green....... “vo oe { Den ....ssseceseeeees 90 
*D D Gross ...... eat: ee EB Neville cccccccsee @ 
*D G Barstow 98 G K Mackie.........+. 96 
W Wilson .. 96 eo 96 
G Grubb ..... 91 H_ E Thomas... 97 
E W Niehart... . 88 *G W Maxwell 98 
ED Wate xcese. soo OO Geo Rogers .. ao 
9 Sneha <6. 0 <80<<10 98 *H W Kahler ee 
‘WR Cooder ewer sae 100 CR Parker. ..:. a | 
A B Robertson....... 94 HE Haltlelt .ccscccce, 8 
G60 COLES ivcesscssve 93 i 
ee Sr - 90 M Kneussl ...... - 
Od GRIER: c.ceverves 96 Wm Bowman .. - 89 
TF Caldwell...csccvec 94 CA Gunning... 92 
CH Sewattsrscsccveces 96 B E Moritz..... <a 
Pat Cairns ... wee 3 C Norris... 93 
Ike Arnold .. W A_Nashold.. 94 
Mark Arie ... Wm Ridley .... a 
*O R Dickey.. *Art Killam ... - 98 
SEd Banks ..... of E_ Dickey.... - 98 
G M Reddick.. *Fred Gilbert ......... 96 
C L Waggner.. F M Carey......ceces . 80 
OF MS AF cccass E Hendrick ......0.... 
art Lewis a ere | 
W S Hoon.... eae Cc Simonson.,....... nm 
C B Eatona...... ae F- Boedield .....0c6ces 75 

H Severson.......... § J Zausman ...... . 8 
+ A Reitz *W H Heer .. 98 
M Thompson J R Graham. 96 
A W Williams C G Gellatly ...... 32 
*L, Erhardt........ 





FIRST DAY, AUG. 5. 


Tuesday, the opening day, saw something over one 
hundred shooters on the firing line, and Billy Heer, the 
Guthrie, Okla., crack, was the king pin of the bunch. 
He atomized 149 out of his 150 targets, which is about 
as close an escape as a perfect score can make. Heer 
was in great form, quick on the trigger, and powdering 
every one of his targets. Lester German was again in the 
big grab for honors, breaking 48 out of 50 in the doubles. 
Best amateur in the regular events was J. C. Norris with 
148, while S. A. Huntley was the best amateur in the 
doubles with 46. 

The day was a most enjoyable one, everything going 
off like clock-work, and all the gunners in their best form. 
In the afternoon, however, a high east wind militated 
greatly against big scores, and yet, nevertheless many 
were made; in fact, they were away above the average. 
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TRAP-SHOOTING AT MODERATE COST 


has been enjoyed by users of PETERS SHELLS for a number of years. It was the Peters Cartridge Co. which led the way by putting on 
the market the improved “Target” and “High Gun” Shells, made with steel reinforcing in the head and rim—“steel where steel belongs.” 


These loads afford the shooter, at low cost, all the advantages of high priced goods of other makes, and then scme. _In addition to “steel 
where steel belongs” they have outside brass of increased height; contain the same selected materials as Peters higher-priced shells, the “Ideal” and 
“Premier”; are made with the same extreme care, on the same special machinery and by the same ammunition experts. _It is therefore not 
surprising that the “Target” (bulk smokeless) and “High Gun” (dense smokeless) are superior in quality and produce superior results. 


Attention is called to the following recent 


SIGNIFICANT VICTORIES won with PETERS MEDIUM-PRICED SHELLS 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP Amateur Championship of U. S., Barton Lewis, 195 x 200 ) All contestants shooting 
Dayton, Ohio, June 17-20 Professional Championship of U. S.; Chas. A. Young, 197 x 200§ on 18-yard mark 


PRE-OLYMPIC TOURNAMENT Pre-Olympic Handicap - - Barton Lewis, 22 yards, 94x 100 








: m International Championship . 98 x 100 
Chicago, July 3-5 High Amateur on all Targets ° ° 290 x 300 


INDIAN TOURNAMENT Mallory Cup Handicap, H. T. Strothers, 19 yards, 50x 50 





: High Amateur Average, Barton Lewis, - - - - 437x450 
Cedar Point, O., July 8-10 High Prof. in Indian Hdcp., Chas. A. Young, 21 oe 93 x 100 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


High Amateur Average, V. H. Francis, - - - 290 x 305 
June 30-July 1 High General Average, L.H. Reid, - - - - - 299x 305 


VICKSBURG, MISS., July 2 High General Average, J.S. Day, - - - - - ~- 198x200 
GILMAN, ILL., July 1-2 High General Average, H. W. Cadwallader, - - - 352 x 360 
DETROIT, MICH., June 25-27 High General Average, Mrs. L. T. Vogel, - - - 396x425 


SHOOT PETERS SHELLS —The Greatest Value for the Money, and the BEST AT ANY PRICE 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St., T. H. Meller, Manager. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St, J. S. French, Manager. 
NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St., Lee Omehundro, Manager. 


Caras nA RAD REE RE PERESAOO OAS OOLE Date ia tneeepteatasteneeapaee esate 
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Some of the pros, from whom much was expected, Mark Arie ..... 143 Te GR es oc cence 134 oss EG Deivcccasccvdscces 82 R C Kingsley........- 97 
tumbled into brush league averages, and hardly held *O R_ Dickey... 136 43. BS Donnelly... 132 32 © R Goucher........... 80 Meet 5. c<cctcceeos % 
their own at that. *Edw Banks .... 139 re N Webber ..... 125 .. C Hemmenway ....... 86 M Kneussl ........0++- 98 
Billy Heer, left-handed as he is, was the most con- H A Moeller... 136 -- C Hummel ..... 137 HE Halblied.......... % C Gammon ........c00 94 
sistent of all the stars, while his 149’ at singles and 47 at *I N Price....... 132 C McGinnis..... 144 rr 2  T E Graham........... 96 
doubles, totalling 196 out of his 200. Lester German, too, C R Parker ..... 144 ue Wm Tolen ..... 130 pi MM GWM ccc ecscccee 2 BM AGE cc ccccsccicceess 9% 
maintained his characteristic lick, and fell short of Heer’s 7 Si Be ncsec 146 44 F Gotch ....ccc- 130 Se eR cen ccucoeaes 91 Wm Wettleaf ......... 93 
mark but a single target. E W Varner.... 146 ..  M V Nicholson. 103 DP Re Bhscscécccsscs 89 J F Caldwell .......... % 
E, W. Varner, a newspaper scout from Adams, Neb., B_ Lewis ....... 143 39 °F M Carey..... 124 ‘ek eee %@ 3S A Bentley <...<scc: 99 
got off finely in the morning with a straight run of 7, W S Hoon ..... 147 a EE Molleniof. 135 W R Armagast........ 93 TE DG eeccucccsceaa 98 
but fell down on 4 in the afternoon, which let him out C B Eaton...... 147 i S W Trybon.... 120 ; ee: 86 oe re 9 
with 146. Killam, one of the pros, kept abreast with *Dan Barstow . 143 44 C H Ditto...... 144 G E Cagle ..3.2.6.200. a ere 97 
Varner in the morning also with 75 straight. G Grubb ....... 141 38 C Gammon ..... 146 W_W__Fairchild....... 87 *A Killam ............. 98 
The scores of the first day follow: x r ee 136 32 e K Mitton..... 137 L ¥ amen achiiasdd = ona 7 eduaees > 
2 9 Jagner .. 144 30 A Graper..... 147 ae utchinson....... 36 SOE evcncosaus 
Sue Pes. ot Fa Wm Holtz ..... 135 a R Appleman.... 146 0 J A. Hartigas....ccccae vo EE Fe Bice sececens 96 
*L, German ..... 145 48 Joe Kautzky ... 143 ., ed_O’Brien .... 144 42 W ROE. 6 cccccs 50 33 W Kaufman teeeeeecees x8 "ae dduccagtaaen = 
H E Snyder .... 147 43 M A Nashold .. 139 ** J. F Caldwell... 142 = T E Doremus... 124 23 C W Litherbery....... 9i N Arie ....0e..seeeeees 
es 136 ee Wm Ridley 145 34 Chas Sewart ... 142 ‘a FB Cunningham, 139 .. F T Lovering......... 91 W S_ Hoon.........+. 96 
+ i Gee eek 130 ..  *H W Kahle 140 3g Pat Cairns ..... 139 os «| CW ee. ce . 128 BO Bites. ..<s.04.02 93 Wm Ridley ............ 98 
*D D ) gpa 139 37 CE Ellis. 135 19 I Arnold ....... 134 ..  C Letterberg.... 144 A B Robertson........ 95 B EMME. deccuccedevass 9 
H_ Rebhausen... 131 oe F R Welch. 144 .. W Wilson ...... 14 és F Dvorak ...... ... ae: GEE. Scsecces<s 89 a i (GHA  icaceecnh % 
J DEG: coaccaseses 132 je A Hartigan... 134 4 H E Halbleit... 137 Si B B Ward...... 69 40 M_Thompson.......... 87 a eee = 
F D Wad 127 Ee VW Fairchild... 128 Art Killam..... 147 s C H Anderson. 64 ag ME nade caveccencs 91 L S German......... 
poss’ * 2 9 : ** toe 4; J Zausman ..... 138 a 2. a ee 59. OUP E Gratis....2..+0.- 94 °F G Bills... ..cccceoce 97 
M K Neville.... 128 ee Geo Boulier .... 136 31 F Boedefeld AR Row 2 or k Ee es °F Gilbert 7 
C Mossburg ... 128 es W D Townsend. 138 3 z oedefeld..... 111 ie d eeline.... ... 32 GOMER s cc icwse § an ft > 
A B Robertson. 137 34 CA Thorpe..... 133 i J E Dickey.... 144 39 [ie ied anyvewnee = wa ate Hvaxeced e 
Reetz...... 143 38 B Dixon ....... 141 be Ev evdaccusetus 5 «60*W H Heer............ 
y n deverson... 141 41 RC Kingsley... 145 : SECOND DAY, AUG. 6. - oo Mevicsdcccuets - rr. oe Dhacscoad s 
Thompson .. 141 30 is Frink weeks 141 39 Although the second day, Wednesday, Aug. 6, was E A — devacsees = 5 Drone ebevvedcccee . 
EF Stegerman. 19 3g ge “Grown: 12) 2 dark, humid and lowering, there were 190 men at the CE Ellis.c.c..cc..:. 90 F Bendle 200000000.) 98 
R Thompson «1 OE faple "7: ag. «‘firing points, and a gallery of over one thousand ladies C¢ E Burbank ......... MS Ey - Serenmenets: 30 
ackie .....- ee bee ae a ec. 3 1 
H Dixon 0.14 C Holsworth --- 417 grabbed. the glory “with 9 and George Reddick, ad © © Holeworiiscccccc. St W'S Cook ss 
& ‘oe -.-- = a # Tin i os Be ee gees oon ccoont — 98. “ae _ OP Wr ie dasseéecddaks 99 H F Magnuson........ 72 
F Weatherhead... 132 ‘+ WJ Coats...... 130 . Cartan’ the tal heen Peters Pann. Pagel! of Linsein & e Fhe las aise * W S goo Bids 0 
A W Williams... 130 « = Burbank... 138 -- Neb., was high professional with 98 from the 19yd. mark. R F Weatherhead... 8 OF Bordefeldt Be a ke 77 j 
LS Suits.-...;. 138 W_E Grubb..... 128 42 While a peevish drizzle continued off and on during N W anes perce ats 91 ES Se... 90 | 
R_ Weatherhead. 137 es F T Lovering... 127 ‘+ the day, it dia not seem to bother the gallus amateurs FD Wade............. 8 HA Moeller........... 87 
M C Menninger. 128 «, G Schroeder .... 130 ‘+ nearly so much as the professionals, and as a consequence E W Ni oh arse 94 E W Thingman....... 94 
SF Gilbert....... 144 44 Wm Kaufman .. 140 .. the lily whites beat them out, on’ the whole by a wide M A Nashold.......... 97 © J. Simonson......... 9 
Po Maxwell . = Bs har eegen = 39 margin. The scores of the second day follow: CM Fics iecciaat 95 Ss RE Seeceusveus 64 
ogers ...... 188 34 LA Gates...... : 3s 5 
Geo Reddick ... = 36 ee aasaease a 3 ¢T E Doremus Trae 82 H Rebhausen nab e3b. a1 pad — Gan cnwanaees e Way Lemke saudiieade s 
Frye...... 2 os eee ~~ Ce eS atone gigs Selena 9 BRS vecsccccvces € Meténkecnaa 
Ser" hemes oes 10 41 W M Byram... 125 EF Steanenen ES 86 *w H Bowman........ 94 * . eer saeseuecea 3 c sacs veuebate ne 
B E Moritz.....1388 44 ES Diller...... 131 W H Tolen............  ascedsence sce 97 $D D Gross............ x F Weatherhead "-...... 30 
C Norris...... 145 35 E W Filinigan... 132 We Qc cewnseccasice SS. Fe Ge Wri sea es ccaas 90 AFTET.. cee cceeee M VP cata ede : 
Hendricks ... 132 37 *L Erhardt .... 132 We FE Comtlikessccccccss 88 CA Gunning.......... 97 2 . dieaenece . : bn ge ebiqaute a { 
W Wetleaf ...... i 3 oy ¢ ~~ = € Mossburg A ae 3 Geo. Rogers a RE a a aun bieceecucees : LR en its = 
*F G Bills...... 4 ook...... 14 -- C H Anderson........ everson......... F GIUDD weceeeeeeseeeee WD J. AR JANMe. 2... seceeee 
S A Huntley... 147 46 HG Magnussen 118 -. A W Williams......... 81 MMe hoc cecaes a ¢ ae teteeeeeeees 2 w ne mage teteees » i 
Te ec tecke 140 Xe R C Shepherd. 126 wo” Ge tc ccideccccas 79 W D Townsend........ 96 C Hinshaw.......... ‘ TYDON...-+eeeeee : 
*F K Eastman.. 142 35 F Bendel eee 138 A Glee ss. ccs 82 C I, Wa goner ed 9% © SRG ooccgencae % A Bartholomew....... 92 
*C G Spencer... 147 46 otone ....... 132 eS ere isc suiccuaes : 
*W R Crosby... 145 36 Hutchinson... 136 VE GitesGscc. sence SB WO 55 ccc cess 95 PRELIMINARY HANDICAP, 
M Kneussl...... 142 ae C R Goveha..... 134 E Hendrich ...cccccsce 84 Ww E Dickey........... 98 The Preliminary Handicap purse amounted to $639— 
*Geo L Carter... 146 2 Wm Lemke .... 61 oc) A Be iacsceveeas 81 as Mas cissceaete 91 103 regular entries at $5; 3 penalty entries at $8, and $100 
Nick Arie ....... 143 36 C G Simonson.. 137 40 F B Cunningham 87 De ee SEeeeee 100 added by the Interstate Association. There were 133 en- 
2 R Graham.... 146 45 E C Carlton .... 136 | ME Aicivcceses 2 Peg "See 90 tries in this event, twenty-seven being for targets only. 
*wW H Heer..... 149 47 W H Cowan.... 137 31 Geo Boulier .......... 9 1 ee eee 28 The purse was divided as oa's E. C. Carlton, 
Jas Young ..... 146 39 E C Henshaw.. 142 ac Me CIDE a ccdedetnacts 88 R Thompson .......... 98 with a score of 99, won $83.20; Reddick, 98, $70.40; 
T E Graham.... 13% 42 C Hemingway... 126 a fF | eee SR . iG, es cccesnceds - 100 Geo. Rogers, 97, $57.60; W. Re ee M. Thomp- 
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G M Reddick 
va jm oe aa halcheiona ise 
C W Litherberg 


*F K Eastman 


M Thompson 


son (Wisner, Neb.), B. E. Moritz, C, E. Burbank, F. D 
neussl, 96, $38.40 each; Wm, Haltz 
C. W. Litherbery, E. A. Reetz, G. G. Gellat 
. Thompson and Mark Arie, 95, $1 
. R, Goucher, E 
Gausman, E. O. Hutchinson, W. K 


D. Whitney, and E. E. 


Ly 
2 
‘ 


E W Varner 
R Thompson 
J C Norris ....ccccccces 
R C Kingsley 


S etiaeti eet dl 
acac 


Dixon, Nick Arie, Wm. Ridley, 
Breckenridge, 94, each $5.10. 


bt eh ak ak pt pt 


F Cunningham 


BF RB a cones is oven vestn.ce 
*O R Dickey 
*D D. Gross.........0ss000 00s 


*T E Doremus.. 


RessSearSanSess 


posssenzeeSass 


see ei ee KE 
ASSSsooooes 


E F Stegeman.. B S Donnelley.. 


E E Breckenbridge 


c Simonson 


18 17 14 16 17 
17 19 15 18 17 


18 19 17 19 19 
17 19 19 18 20 
16 14 19 16 17 
19 16 17 19 18 


16 18 18 18 16 
19 17 18 19 20 
18 19 19 20 15 
17 20 19 20 19 


20 18 18 17 17 
18 19 20 20 19 
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A R Keeline.... 
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T E Graham 
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*Ed O’Brien 
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H J Rebhausen 
*W Bowman 
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M B Turner 
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R Appleman ... 


V D Townsend 
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THE WESTERN HANDICAP. 


The purse in the Western Handica 
$1,101—111 regular entries at $8; one pena 
and $200 added by the Interstate Association. 
were 150 entries, thirty-eight bein 

The purse was divided as follows: 
first, 100 straight, $200; Pat Cairns and C. 
$125 each; H. Grindle, 98, $88; G. M. Reddick, A. B. 
Anderson and Max Kneussl, 97, $66 each; C. A. Thorpe, 
W. Litherbery, B. S. Donnelley, 
Caldwell, H. E. Snyder, E. W. Varner, H. Dixon, 
Arie and J. R. Jahn, 96, $31.90; W. Tolen, C. 
G. Ness, N. Webber, C. C. Holzworth, 
Sewart, C. Hammell, C. 
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for targets only. 


H. Ditto, 99, 
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Weatherhead... 
E Breckenridge. 
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F. R. Rudat, C. 
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THIRD DAY, AUG. 7. 


_ In one of the closest and mest exciting races ever 
witnessed among sportsmen anywhere in the world, C. A. 
Gunning, of Longmont, Colo., won the Western Handi- 
cap, his score being 100 out of 100. The next two com- 
each, these beir 


E. Hendrich, 


Nick Arie, 95, $14. 
The scores in the Western Handicap follow: 


Loeb 
Seo 


8 








titors stood at 

eithsburg, Ill., and Pat Cairns, of 
Grindle, of Dewey, Okla., pressed close upon the won- 
derful scores of the leaders with 98 to his credit. 

Never was there more perfect conditions for a tour 
nament than for this eighth Western Handicap. 
weather was ideal for the three days’ shooting, everythin 
connected with the big tournament itself ran along wit 
the smoothness of a well-oiled machine, and the scores 
More than 160 shotgun 
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made were simply marvelous. 
artists participated in the different events, the entire pro- 
ram being completed on time exactly as set out in the 
eginning, and the sportsmen who participated expressed 
themselves as being more than satisfied with the meet- 


CH Summons Ceccvccccccccoccs 


18 18 19 20 17 
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ing. 

Di cnaue Shaner, in presenting the trophies, stated that 
this was the first time that a subsidiary handicap tourna- 
ment was won with a straight score of 100, and that it 
aled only once in the Grand America 
hompson won the blue ribbon event at 
in 1910 with a straight score. 
that in his entire trapshooting experience he never be- 
fore witnessed such grand scores made on regulation tar- 
gets and that it was a tribute to the perfection of am- 
munition, guns and the men behind the guns of the 
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Shaner further stated 
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. W Aldrich. 
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SQUIER MONEY-BACK PURSE. 


55,000 targets at 1 cent each 
First day extra entrance at $1 
Second day extra entrance at $1 
Third day extra entrance at $1 


Ww many targets will a contestant 
will he break before missing. 


out of 100, but how man 
The scores of the third 


C L Waggoner ....... 96 W Kaufman .................. 17 2018201719 94 = 50,000 targets at 1 cent €ach..-.............. 
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DU PONT POWDERS 


Again Demonstrate Their Superiority 


IN EVERY PROGRAM EVENT OF THE 


Western Handicap Tournament 
At Omaha, Neb., August 5-8, 1913 


The Western Handicap Won With 


[~s= | |BALLISTITE| [==="] 


By C. A. GUNNING, OF LONGMONT, COLORADO 







High Professional Score made by CHARLES G. SPENCER from 22 yards 
98 x 100—SCHULTZE 





SIXTEEN YARD TARGETS 


W. H. Heer....347 x 350—09.14% DUPONT 
S. A. Huntley. .346 x 350—98.86% SCHULTZE 
Arthur Killam. .345 x 350—08.57% DUPONT 
C. G. Spencer.. .344 x 350—98.27% SCHULTZE 


THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
WON WITH — 


DUPONT 


By E. C. Carlton, Spirit Lake, Ia., 
99 x 100 at 17 yards, 


HIGH SCORE ON ALL SINGLE HIGH SCORES ON ALL SINGLE 


AND DOUBLE TARGETS 


TARGETS 
E. W. Varner.............+++533 X 550—96.91% WaT. Hetticse occ cccecedss 585 x 600—97.50% 
J. C. Norris... .... 02. 5.0000+ 3820 % 550—06.18% 
Both Shooters Used SHOOTING DUPONT 
eA, RN ond ccivcecus 572 x 600—05.33% 


DUPONT 


Smokeless Powder 


SHOOTING SCHULTZE 


(Practice targets not included.) 


HIGH SCORES ON DOUBLE TARGETS 


L. S. German 48 x 50 DUPONT S. A. Huntley... ......60...46c8: 59 SCHULIZE 


Long Runs Demonstrate the Reliability of Du Pont Powders 


E. W. Varner, DUPONT 
J. S. Frink, o 
H. E. Snyder, 
C. A. Gunning, 
B. Lewis, SCHULTZE 
R. M. Wilson, DUPONT 

S. A. Huntley, 101, 100 SCHULTZE 


IT PAYS TO 
SHOOT 
DU PONT 
POWDERS 


HESE remarkable DU BONE 
scores prove that 

shooters do establish 

records with 


DU PONT 
POWDERS 


SCHULTZE 
BALLISTITE 


SCHULTZE 
2 DUPONT 

SCHULTZE 

DUPONT 


. R. Crosby, 
W. H. Heer, 
C. G. Spencer, 
E. A. Reetz, 
A. Killam, 
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PARKER GUNS 


BUILT TO ORDER 







Parker Bros. are prepared to supply guns in all gauges from 8 to 28 
bore, stocked to suit any purchaser’s requirements, and 
any distribution of the shot required from cylinder to full choke. 49 





‘THE manufacturers of the “OLD 
RELIABLE” PARKER GUN 
wish to announce that the present is 
a particularly opportune time to 
place orders for guns built to indi- 
vidual requirements, a feature of the 
gunmaking business to which they 
have paid particular attention. 


bored to give 


PARKER GUNS REMAIN UNEXCELLED IN THEIR POWER OF ‘HOLDING TOGETHER 
THE SHOT CHARGES UNDER HIGH VELOCITY AT EXTREME RANGES. 


PARKER BROS. 


K. Y. Balesrooms: 32 Warren St. 


Meriden, Conn. 


A. W. daBray, Res. Agt., Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


Walsrode and Wolf 


DENSE 


BULK 


Powders 
ARE THE BEST 


Machine Loaded Shells ANY LOAD Are Furnished By 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
United States Cartridge Co. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Peters Cartridge Co. 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, Cor. Duane St. 





The_ winners, their scores and amounts won follow: 
Ss. A. Huntley, 346, $49.20; F. . Graper, 344, $45.10; 
. C. Norris, 343, $41.00; E. W. Varner, 342, $32.80; C. B. 
ton, W. S. Hoon, H. E. Snyder and J. S. Young, 341, 
$26.65 each; R. C. Kingsley, Wm, Ridley and C. Sewart, 
339, $16.40; Ross Appleman, 338, $12.30; Mark Arie, Nick 
Arie and J. F. Caldwell, 387, $8.20; C. H. Ditto and 
Bart Lewis, 336, $4.10; Weaver Wilson, H. Dixon, C. G. 
Gellatly, Max Kneussl, C. Litherbery and C. L. Wag- 
pare, . ne: : one c. a EB... 
inshaw, Jos. Kautzky, E, A. Reetz and J. H. Severso 
$34, $5.40’ cach. . sii 
e total number of targets trapped durin 
tournament was 90,940. . ais om 


BEHIND THE FIRING POINT. 


Among the real distinguished personages in the 
shooting world who participated in the big shoot, chief 
of all was Elmer E. Shaner, the chief cook and bottle- 
holder, of Pittsburgh; Fred Whitney, or “‘cherubic Fred- 
erick,” as he is recognized among the best people of 
the Hawkeye State, and Marshall Sharpe, the expert 
compiler of scores, from St. Louis, Shaner’s right hing 
pals; Ed. Banks and Frank Eastman, the ercules 
powder men, cracking shots and cracking good fellows. 
George Carter, the best and most popular game warden 
Nebraska _ever had, of Lincoln, and all over, and Jim 
Day, of Cincinnati, the Peters Cartridge Co. kings, were 
both always right up with the hounds when it comes to 
shooting for money, marbles or chalk. In fact, Day 
has been the national champion, and he swears he’ll 
come back. 

Lester German, the pitching end of the one-time 
famous New York National League battery, of German 
and Wilson, of Aberdeen, Md., and one of the grand 
old pros, and one of the best of all the country’s best 
shots. Park Wilson, once with the Lincoln, Mo., team, 
was the receiving end of the battery above mentioned. 

Riley Thompson, Cainsville, Mo., winner of the 
Grand American Handicap in 1910, with 100 straight from 
the 19yd. mark, at Chicago. 

Harvey Dixon, Oronogo, Mo., who won the Grand 


NEW YORK CITY 


American in 1911 with 
ambus, a 99 out of 100 at 20yds., at Col- 

Pred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia. one of the wi 

ae Pk een — the champion of = 
a 0) ive birds and target i 
bearcat with the double Parker. a Seer 

George W, Maxwell, Hastings, Neb., the bost won- 
derful one-arm shot the pastime has ever known, and 
about as good as any of the best of the two-armed 
artists of the day, as his record of an average of 95 per 
cent. on 50,000 target fully testifies. The lack of one 
wing doesn’t seem to bother Mr. Maxwell a little bit, 
and he is just as quick on the trigger as the quickest. 

F. G. Bills, one of Chicago’s best known profession- 
als, and who is always in the front rank when it comes 
to the yearly average. 

C. G. Spencer, of St. Louis, another great one, and 
who won the professional average for three years in 
succession, and has a record of 519 straight. 

V R Crosby, “Bill” for short, of O’Fallon, IIl., 
_ ae yo gy oe ~~ -~ ee in several for- 

ears, who flared u onda i 
pulverized 100 straight. . pn Re 

J. R. Graham, Chicago, who was the winner of the 
championship shoot at the Olympic games at Stockholm 
last year, as an amateur, with 96 out of 100. 

W. H. Heer, “Billy” among the chickens of Guthrie, 
Okla., and one of the most popular shots in the United 
States, winner of the championship on divers occasions. 

Jesse S. Young, Chicago, winner of the Southern 


Handicap at Columbus, Ga., in 1910, with 96 from the 


ae 7. 
. R. Dickey, of Boston, one of the guys to conjure 
Ly, a grand old man of the game, and the canaian ce 
ner of the Grand American ’way back in 1896, at live 
birds, with 25 straight. 

H. W. Kahler, Des Moines, winner of the Pinehurst 
handicap, at Pinehurst, N. C., last year with 98 out of 
106 from the 22yd. mark, a really phenomenal exploit. 


E. Doremus, of Wilmington, Del., and therefore ; 


another right geek, one of the directors of the Inter- 


state Association, who thinks there is no stuff in the 
shooting worid like Du Pont. 

E. Varner, the Adams, Neb., newspaper man, the 
champion amateur of the State, and who has the chance 
yet to be President of the United States, so much do 
the shooters think of him. : ; 

C. B. Eaton, Fayetteville, Mo., one of old Missouri’s 
biggest cattlemen, and also one of her best shots, if not 
the best. ‘I’ve got a couple of carloads of 1,500 pound- 
ers over on the Chicago market to-day,” he said to Mr. 
Shaner, on opening day, “but what’s a few thousand 
dollars when you can come here and mingle with a 
bunch like this.” 

Del Gross, of Kansas City, one of the old guard and 
a good man. 

Carl Goucher, of Wahoo, Neb., one of the classy 
shots of the State, a prince and a great aid to the pres- 
ent management. 

And last, but not least, Frank A. Gotch, the world’s 
wrestling king, and one of Iowa’s best shots, who drove 
over from Humboldt, in his, Cadillac. The champ was 
the cynosure of all eyes, but he wouldn’t talk mat matters, 
as he was here to shoot and have a good time, as he 
always has wherever he goes. 

There was a little reunion of the Order of Old- 
Timers held under the big cottonwoods at the park the 
first evening, with George W. Loomis, W. D. Townsend, 
Charlie Thorpe, Frank Parmelee, Jake Crabill, Ed Banks, 
Elmer E, Shaner, Fred Whitney and others, and some 
of the reminiscences resurrected there would make a 
volume as big as the Congressional Record. . 

Monday evening the shooters attended a_ meeting 
of the Ak Sar Ben Club, and witnessed the initiation 
ceremonies at the ‘“‘Den.” Some special stunts were 
injected into the show for their benefit. Doc Fry ap- 
peared in a special shooting number, repeating his circus 
act. It made a great hit, literally and figuratively. Harry 
L. Tostevin, president of the Tri-City Ben Franklin 
Club, was the chairman of the speaking program, which 
by the way, brought out an unusual list of wits. Every 
speaker had a few remarks to say, and beside the spice 
of brevity, each had humor a-plenty. The Rev. 2 
Miller, of Kennard; C, E. Corey, secretary of the Ben 
Franklin Club; Jack M. Hogan, A. L. Cook, Jess Max- 
well, of Hastings; Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburgh, and 
T. E. Doremus, of Wilmington, Del., were among. the 
speakers. Hogan closed the session with a pantomime, 
and Shaner recited a poem by way of putting something 
new into the entertainment. 

Promptly at 9 o’clock Tuesday the tournament was 
on tap, so systematic were all of the obligations im- 
posed on General Manager Elmer E. Shaner, of Pitts- 
burgh, that Mayor James Dahlin, after one of his cus- 
tomary and graceful greetings to the assembled shots, 
strode to the mark on the stroke of the hour and banged 
away at the first target flung into the ambient by chiet 
of the traps, H. E. Winans, of St. Louis, which, of 
course, he didn’t come within a mile of. é 

Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, of the Ornithological 
Bureau at Washington, spoke before a large gathering 
of sportsmen at the Paxton Hotel Wednesday night, in 
explanation and defense of the Weeks-McLean_ law, 
which calls for the custody of all migratory and insec- 
tivorous- birds by the United States Government, and 
which was approved by Congress on March 4, of the 
present year. 





Gouvernear Rod and Gun Club. 


Gouverneur, N. Y., Aug. 6.—C. L. Frantz took 
honors among amateurs here to-day and tied up with 
upper “for wads only” shooter, Sim Glover, on 145. . 
R. Patrick took second coin with 139, while Harry 
Stevens was second in the for glory tribe with 142. 
Third money divider was H. D. Holmes, who put ’em 
there for 138, which tied G. H. Chapin, third “for targets 
only” guest. The scores: 












*G H Chapin ... L 
*W B Darton...... asec E 
CEs eae ccscscccses r 
W R Patrick E 
H D Holmes ..... L 
O E Carpenter ....... 1 
R G Wheeler .....<... 
W E Liytle .......006 R 
C Howland .......0- E 
J Hamm ...... M 
’ E Corfield ... = E 
HW Saath. ....ccccce 130 W 
M Windhausen ....... 128 R 
G Mason ..... -. 126 E 
D M Bacon 124 F 
GM Phillips . 124 A ay 63 
FA. Willis. <.0:. 123 E F Whalen .....(100) 80 
W_E Hookway 122 L Kingsley .......(30) 26 
J Frateschi 122 
H W Greene .....0.- - 119 





Central Hlinois Trapshooters’ Association. 


Peorta, Ill., Aug. 7.—A. C. Buckles took upper 
honors for the two days with 284 out of 300, getting 145 
on his first day and 139 on the second day. G. T. Hall 
was second amateur with one less, while one aero- 
saucer separated him from J. R. Leib. E. S. Graham 
topped the for-wads-only bunch with 290. The scores: 


1st 2d 1st 2d 
Day Day Day Day 
J A Groves..... 188 142 Goode...... 140 118 


Portman.. 141 129 
Swearingen 141 138 


P 
D W Voorhees. 1389 136 i 
R Leib....0038 
7 
Cc 
€ 
D 


*H Cadawalder. 188 141 
T A Snell ...... 188 182 


*W D Stannard 140 134 Hall ......10 18 


P>pam Wao 


*E S Graham... 144 146 Buckles... 145 139 
W A Reams ... 130 =118 Connor .... 134 122 
*G E Matthews 125 141 Workman. 146 = 131 
*A H Ammann. 144 142 

*Professionals. 
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Northern Kentucky Gun Club. 


THE registered tournament, held on Aug. 7 and §8,, 
was one of the best ever given by the club. The credit 
for the success of the event is due largely to the efforts 
of H, &, Irwin, manager, who put in much time and 
work in the arrangements of details, and also acted as 
reception committee on the days of the shoot. Two 
new Ideal-Leggett traps were installed for the occasion. 
The traces of the flood have been entirely hidden by Dame 
Nature, and once more the eye looks upon a broad 
expanse of green turf. Between the traps a shelter 
tent was erected, and this was comfortably filled with 
spectators each day. The presence of many of the fair 
sex was a pleasing feature of the tournament. A North- 
ern Kentucky dinner was served in the club house each 
day, the shooters forgetting their troubles at the traps 
in the enjoyment of the good things provided. The 
weather was se on both days, although an over- 
abundance of humidity caused some discomfort. L,. J. 
Squier was in charge of the office, which is equivalent 
to saying that no shooter had any cause for complaint 
at the way the financial end of the shoot was handled. 

The program consisted of ten 15-target events each 
day, Squier money-back system, settlement being made 
at the end of each day, thus not obliging the shooters 
to take part on both days, in order to receive the 
benefits of the system. 

On the first day a 50-target handicap, special, was 
shot, the prize being a Stevens trap gun. On the 
sccuee day there was a 25-target special for a case of 
shells. 

The attendance of shooters averaged over 50 each 
day. Among the visiting shooters were C. E. Fultz and 
A. Doris, Charleston, W. Va.; C. B. and H. T. 
Strother, Winchester, Ky.; W. E. Green, W. H. Hall 
and J. A. Simson, Maysville, Ky.; R. D.. Morgan, 
Greeley, Neb.; T. G. Barstow, St. Louis, Mo.; O. S. 
Lawrence, Louisville, Ky.; Harry U. Kirby, Hutchin- 
son, Kans.;| R. Davis, Paris, Ky.; T. H. Clay, Jr., 
Austerlitz, Ky.; C. L. Wheeler, Lexington, Ky.; R. N. 
Hoover, Bandette. Minn.; J Lallance, Huntington, 
W. Va.; J._N. Shropshire, Cynthiana, Ky. Many of 
the nearby Ohio cities were also represented, and there 
was a very good turnout of the local shooters. Taken 
altogether, the club is to be congratulated upon the 
success of the shoot, and the cordial reception ex- 
tended to the visitors by Manager Irwin was fully 
appreciated, and will be remembered when the next 
tournament is announced. 


FIRST DAY. 


The conditions on Thursday were about perfect, a 
little too warm for comfort in the afternoon, but with 
not enough wind to deflect the targets from their course 
and a number of good scores were recorded. Fifty-three 
shooters were present, the local men being fairly well 
represented, though not in the force which had been ex- 
pected. The shoot was started about on schedule time, 
9:30, amd proceeded smoothly to the finish. A halt was 
called for dinner, served in the club house, so that all 
might enjoy one of the Northern’s famous meals with- 
out interruption. The program called for ten 15-target 
events, and a special at 50 targets. The latter was a 
handicap event, distance being based on scores made 
in the regular events—141 and better at 20yds.; 136 to 
140, at 19yds.; 131 to 135, at 18yds.; 126 to 130, at Tiyde.; 
125 and under at l6yds. In the regular events, > 
Green was high with 147, and W. H. Hall, both of 
Maysville, Ky., was second with 146; third place was 
filled by W. R. Chamberlain, professional, with 145. 
Then came Medico, a local shooter, tied with C. A. 
Young, professional, on 143. The special event had 
twenty-three entries. and was hotly contested. At the 
finish five men were tied on 47. Strother, Hall, Gas- 
kill, Morgan and L, Bittner. In the shoot-off at 25 
targets, Strother and Gaskill dropped out, leaving the 
other three tied on 23. As it was getting late and the 
light failing fast, these three settled the tie among 
themselves, L. Bittner getting the prize, a Stevens Trap 
Gun, C. D. Coburn, W. G. Green and F. M. Edwards 
finished second on 46 each. Arthur Gambell was in the 
last squad to finish, and had a chance to win or could 
lose two targets and be in the tie, but conditions de- 
veloped which threw him out of his stride, and he 
dropped 4 targets. The money-back purse amounted to 
$176.50; the losses totaled $82.50 in sums ranging from 
5 cents to $6.80, leaving a surplus of $94.00, which was 
divided into six moneys, $28.20 to first, $18.80 to second, 
$14.10 to third, $12.22 to fourth, $11.28 to fifth, and $9.40 
to sixth. The scores follow: 











*W R Chamberlain.... 145 CS iris ciseccicas 
HR -. 1% A N Dairs... “ 
AH A M Hoover 
*c A W R Randall 
#0 S a 137 
B S Cooper EB G Oskamp.......<:. 118 
C Di Cameesccccccssee 138 G Langedort .....ccccs 130 
C Ey FReGBee  acccccces 133 W C Nothstine....... 140 
13 Walters........++- a a ee 104 
© is or sccwecss 140 T A SGA. oo. cc ccces 142 
ae Bo Se ee - 130 Oe) GER a ccccccecs - 147 
J B Lallance, Jr..... -- 136 Wr ie Bcc desccceuce 146 
H F Strother ......... 138 i 
*R L Trimble......... 
eo eee 
M H Johnson ...... “aa 
B N Shropshire....... 136 
+5 Schreck .......... 138 
iy Bruns... Cae e 
G Dameron......... 134 
A B Shobe 141 
+4 Penn .... 131 ] 
M Edwards 136 J_B Clements ........ 
H E Furnas .-. 139 ‘°T G Barstow........ 
V B Smith...... 128 MEI, eecuwusthes eons ¢ 
G H Hessler 134 J N Shropshire 





Special event, 50 targets: 
Yds. Tot’l. 


C D Coburn ... 19 46 E Bittner ...... 


F J Coburn..... 19 45 L.Bittner ...... ci 41 
BAROREO cccccise 19 44 pS ee 19 46 
RTOGRER™ .cesccs ee 47 Wheeler ....... — 43 
Schreck ........ ®t Ge  TEOTGEE: 6ciccccs - 8 47 
UE x6encces —- 45 Bittner .....- eaah ae 47 
Sampson ........ 20 45  B Shropshire ... 18 42 
MME. onic dasncen's 20 46 Gambell ........ 17 45 
eee sede a eee 16 (22 
Smmberiain tnd = S pe 16 36 
BOWES  vecccccce B. avkvcketan 
GE scesnicoa 0 47 —— ™ - 
s penal : 
trother WRENS occccadievaeaes - 3 
TE we s-as BUNGEE. “dissec cczcctes . 2B 





SECOND DAY. 


Friday, get-away day, dawned with the sun hidden by 
black clouds, which threatened a continuance of the 
heavy rain of the night. But gradually the sky cleared, 
and before noon the sun was once more in evidence. 
The weather was hot, a high degree of humidity making 
it excessively uncomfortable on the firing line. A few 
of the shooters were ~~ to leave the night before, 
but their places were taken by new comers, and the 
number of contestants was about the same as on Thurs- 
day. The program was a repetition of the first day’s, 
except that the special event called for 25 instead of 50 
targets. Shooting began on time, but was not finished 
until nearly 6 o’clock, as the shooters were rather slow 
in taking their places. Perhaps they were excusable, 
for the weather was nct of the kind which encourages a 
display of much energgq. Scores were not so high as on 
Thursday, owing somewhat to the poor light in thé 
morning, which made it hard to locate the targets 
quickly against the Ohio hills. Maysville, Ky., again 
carried off the honors, . G. Green winning high 
average on 144. Bob Hoover and C. D. Coburn tied for 
second on 143, and J. A. Simpson and F. J. Coburn were 
third with 141 each. W. H. Hall, Maysville, Ky., who 
was second high man on Thursday, fell down in his 
third and ninth events, and finished in fourth place 
with Sunderbruch, H. T. Strother and J. Schreck on 
140. The duties of manager spoiled . R. Irwin’s 
chances, as he shot up to form in only two events. How- 
ever, he made a straight record with the visitors, and 
they’ll all be glad to come again. A. N. Davis, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., went straight in the first three events, and 
dropped but 4 in the first 90, which is some shooting 
for one handicapped by the loss of an arm. C. E. Fultz, 
a former member of the Cincinnati Gun Club, now a 
resident of Charleston, W. Va., received a warm wel- 
come from his old friends. His score did not look like 
those of the old days at St. Bernard, and clearly showed 
that he has done little trap shooting since he left the 
Queen City. Doc Edwards’s favorite number seemed to 
be 13, and he broke only the hoodoo in four events. 
Kid Randall kept pegging away, but was not in trim, 
going out with cnly a trifle over 88 per cent. J. Schnei- 
der and A. C. Kuball, of the Westwood Gun Club, took 
part in the program, and shot a very good race, getting 
into the money a gratifying number of times. Capt. 
G. W. Dameron was not in shape to do his usual good 
work, and had a few had events, which put him out of 
the first class. T. H. Clay did not travel his gait by 
considerable, if there had been a championship cup up 
fewer targets would have escaped. Harry Kirby, for- 
merly a well-known Ohio amateur, now of Hutchinson, 
Kans., was renewing acquaintances, He’s just the same 
good fellow as of old, but his scores show some lack 
of practice, as they’re not so high as in former days: 
Bobs is one of Cincinnati’s coming shooters, if he has 
not already arrived. Young, and with no tournament 
experience, his score to-dav of over 95 per cent., is re- 
markable, and promises well for his trapshrooting future. 

The special at 25 targets, handicap based on scores 
made in the regular events, was not very well patronized. 
It was not started until late, and many of the shooters 
had to leave for their trains. Only fifteen entered, three 
being prefessionals. There was no call for a shoot-off, 
as C. Strother won on 24 from 19yds. This score was 
tied by C. A. Young, professional, from 20yds. H. 
Strother was second with 23 from 19yds. The prize was 
a case (500) of loaded shells, winner’s choice. Bobs 
shot in this event from 20yds., and broke 20. Before the 
clese of the special event, Cashier L. J. Squier was 
ready, and rapidly settled with the winners, as well as 
with those entitled to the money-back benefit. The 
money-back purse amounted to $163.50; the losses totaled 
$78.50, leaving a surplus of $85, which was diveded 
into six moneys, 30, 20, 15, 13, 12 and 10 per cent. W. 
G. Green receiver first money, $25.50; Bobs, Hoover and 
C. D. Coburn divided the next three moneys, getting 
$13.60 each; J. A. Simpson and F. J. Coburn divided 
fourth and fifth moneys, $9.35 each. Scores: 


*W R Chamberlain.... 129 VINES ckencotens 121 
FE FE Tew, ccc cccccees 122 GS Re Pease. ccccccs 133 
A H Sunderbruch .... 140 C E Fultz............. 125 
CC A VOCS ccvccccce 142 BODE BO iiccctcccccss 135 
*O S Lawrence........ 118 AM Hooter. «....0.cae 43 
D H Willy......c.cccee 51 We Io cvsscicece 133 
© Eb. CONE: <n ceccccscs a ees 30 
C L Moeller........... 112 en nnn cui ec awe 104 
} BE Woaltere....csccscs 115 C O Le Compte....... 125 
J _Coburn............ 141 W C Nothstine........ 135 
H Kitby ......ccsecves 127 Fee, PEs on owssnes 132 
C B Strothers.......... 139 { A Simpson........--- 141 
FT Fe Gey Pie cctcscses 119 Re Rk ccccccnewe 144 
TE FT BeeRtRey cc ccccce 140 We Ee PE adeccedacuen 140 
Rh DL. Feeiile.......<20 wee SRR i sce ccccves 137 
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Western Handicap 


At Omaha, Neb., Aug. 5-7, brings 


MORE HONORS FOR 










“INFALLIBLE” 


Tie for Second Place in 


THE WESTERN HANDICAP 
C. H. Ditto, Keithsburg, Ill., 19 yds., 99 x 100 




















Tie for Second High Professional Score 
F. K, Eastman, Des Moines, Ia. , 19 yds., 97 x 100 











Tie for Third High Professional Score 


F. G. Bills, Chicago, Ill., 22 oe 
D. G. Barstow, St. Louis, Mo., 20 ‘‘ 96 x 100 







The High Professional Score in 


THE PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 
Geo. L. Carter, Lincoln, Neb., 19 yds., 98 x 100 









On the Second Day, Aug. 6, Mr. D. G. Barstow 
RAN THE 16-YDS. PROGRAM STRAIGHT 







Mr. Barstow also made Long Runs of 
141 and 107 Straight 
















Mr. Ditto and 
Mr. Bills shot 


“E, Ct 


Mr. Barstow and 
Mr. Eastman shot 


“INF ALLIBLE” 










Write for booklets describing these 
two Standard Smokeless Powders 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 










Special event, 25 targets, handicap: 
*W Chamberlain 20 22 H Strother ..... 19 
*C A Young.... 20 24 Sunderbruch ... 19 
S Lawrence. 20 18 a OS eee 
C D Coburn.... 2 21 (a 





RAS BEES 


20 H Hessler ...... 18 
21 7“ laa — 
22 A Gambell ..... 17 





Birmingham G. C. 


BirmincHaM, Ala., Aug. 9.—Nineteen shooters were 
at the weekly shoot of the Birmingham Gun_ Club. 
Gen Hillman was high for the day with % breaks, 
with Dr. Sellers and H. C. Ryding in second place with 
91. Tom Cassity and Dick Leland were the professionals 
present. The scores at 100 targets follow: 

Gentry Hillman 94, J. Fletcher 91, H. C. Ryding ©. 
Dr. Sellers 91, E. M. Cornwell 89, F. Jones 8, Tom 
Cassity 85, Gay 85, C. J. Broyles Dick Leland 78, 
R. Baugh 78, Lee Moody 74, Blalock 72, C. Burr 68, 
Mrs. Garl (75) 60, —° 48, Bonham (50) 40, Garl (50) 
40, V. Prowell (25) 22. 
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“The Gun that Blocks the Sears” 
See how the Safety-bar (No. 4) when 


accidental discharge absolutely impossible. 
that ‘‘Blocks the Sears’’. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, 





Over the Traps 

At the 

Southern Handicap 
May 15, 1913 


Mr. R. H. Bruns broke 
the 100 straight on the 
16-yard targets, being the 
only one of all the con- 
testants to do so. He 
was shooting a 







pushed back over the L-shaped ends of the Sears (No. 
) Every Davis Hammerless Gun has the Safety 
It is a Safe ‘‘Safety’’. 


Established 18¢ ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 





LEFEVER 


| 
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Shoot the LEFEVER |}, 
Single Trigger This Year || 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 


23 MALTBIE STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Send for our Art Catalog 


| 





Reanoke G6. C. 


Most of those who participated in the week-end 
shoot of the club, held on the afternoon of the 9th inst., 
concluded before leaving the grounds that it would have 
been wise to have brought their bathing suits and im- 
agined for the time being that they were attending the 
Westy Hogan shoot and taking a dip between events, for 
it rained and then continued to rain until the grounds 
— in better condition for a duck pond than a shooting 
club. 

Attention is called to the fact that the State tourna- 
ment is rapidly approaching, and it is hoped by the club 
that as many members as possibly can will take part in 
this shoot, and tke club earnestly requests every member 
who can take part in this tournament to come out and 
get in good condition. 

The weekly trophies offered by the club were won 
by the following members: Scratch Class—Dr. L. G. 













Send for our 
lar; Catalog 
and see whata 
high grade gun 
you can buy for 
a low price. 





Nine 
Grades 












5) completely blocks them, making 








Put a few back copies of Forest AND 
STREAM in your bag when packing up for your 


vacation to read while away. 





‘It will prevent Shock from Gun Fire or Loud Noise. 
Excludes wind, dust or water, and prevents disease and 
deafness from the above causes. 


$1.00 Pair with neat Aluminum Pocket Case, Postpaid. 


J. A. R. ELLIOTT 
New York, U.S. A. 





Richards first, P. T. Jamison second. Class A—J. B. 
Cumbie and J. W. Poindexter tied for first, Bringman 
second. Class B—H. R. Cox first, Dyer second. Class 
C—Barbour first, Nelson second. Stevens trophy—Dr. 
L. G. Richards (perfect score). 

The scores, 50 targets per man, were as follows: Dr. 
L. G. Richards 48, J. W. Poindexter 47, Jamison 46, 
Shepherd 45, Nelson 44, Bringman 44, Cumbie 44, Cox 
43, Elliott 41, Jones 40, C. C. Richards 39, Dyer 34, Blox- 
ton 37, Cumbie 37, Boyd 36, T. T. Fishburne 34, Bar- 
bour 33, Inge 31, D. W. Richards 29, Fishburne 26. 





Nemours (Ladies) G. C. 


Just think of seventeen ladies destroying baked mud 
discs at one time. Where else but at Wilmington is 
such a thing prebable—nowhere, as far as I know. On 
Aug. 6 the Nemours Gun Club turned out as above 
recorded, and tried to beat old Boreas at syncopation. 
In many cases Boreas won; but then he is so much older. 
The shooters were divided into three classes, A, B and 
‘i ‘lass A was topped by Miss Bessie Carson with 10 
out of 25. Class B—AlIl superior fractions—was capitaled 
by Mrs. J. R. Bradley, 10 out of 25. Ciass C, with three 
beginners, had in upper register Mis§ C. Gentieu, who 
shot like a Diana, excepting she used a 20-gauge gun 
instead of a bow and arrow. Her breakage amounted 
te 14 out of 25—some shooting, gentlemen. Scores fol- 
low, for which we thank Miss Harriet Hammond, presi- 
dent of this excellent organization: 





Class A. 
Miss B V Carson...... 10 Mrs W A Joslyn....... 6 
Class B. 

Mrs F W Wilson...... 8 Mrs J R Bradley...... 10 
Mrs H Prettyman .... & mre HP Cefion....... a 
Class C. 

Miss M R Woodman. 8 Miss A Schofield....... 2 
Mrs E L Rifey........ 5 Mrs B McKaig ....... 5 
Miss M M Carr 6 Miss H Gentieu ...... 8 
ES eo eee 7 Miss C Wynands...... 2 
Se Oe ee a 7 Miss C Gentieu ........ 14 
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Lock Haven G. C. 


Lock Haven, Pa., Aug. 9—When C. C. Farnum, of 
Welisville, N. Y., on the morning of Aug. 5 fired the 
first shot in the ninth annual target tournament of the 
Lock Haven Gun Club, he opened the most suc- 
cessful shoot ever held by this hustling club, and in 
many respects one of the best shoots held in the State 
this season. The tournament of the Lock Haven Club 
is now looked upon as one of the leading shoots of the 
country, and the entries are second to none, and the 
opinion of the 65 shooters present, is that next year there 
will be from 80 to 100 shooters at the Lock Haven tour- 
nament. 

The weather was all that cou'd be asked, and the 
conditions were ideal for shooting, which enabled the 
contestants to put up some good scores. 

The free chicken dinner and all other good things 
which were provided for the shooters was greatly en- 
joyed by all. 

*, Wright, of South Wales, N. Y., was high ama- 
teur; E. Hellyer, Jr., of Alexander, Pa., and F. Guinz- 
berg, of Du Bois, Pa., tied for second place. 

H. D. Gibbs, carried off high erelnaanel honors, 
with J. M. Hawkins a close second. 

The promiscuous three-man team race for three silver 
cups proved to be interesting and novel. The three 
cups put up for the amateurs was won by R. H. Stewart, 
president of the Lock Haven Club; F. Wright, of South 
Wales, N. Y., and F. Guinzberg, of DuBois, Pa. There 
were ten amateur teams entered in the race. 

The team race for the professionals was won by H. 
D. Gibbs, J. C. Garland and Geo. Hassom. None of 
the contestants in the various teams knew who they 
were shooting with on the team until the race was over. 

The shoot was one big success from start to finish. 
There were over 22,000 targets trapped without one 
moment’s de'ay on the traps. The Lock Haven Gun 
Club are now making arrangements for their tenth 
annual tournament, which will be held early in August, 
1914. The scores, 175 targets each day, follow: 


1st 2d 1st 2d 
Day Day Day Day 
C C Farnum ... 144 142 D Slagle ..... 123 132 


I 
H Bressler .... 147 139 R B Johnson ... 146 151 
A W Woomer.. 137 = 135 C H Watson... 142 oo 
*J C Garland... 136 142 *H D Gibbs ... 167 168 
*E Kniskern ... 1387 125 *Carl Moore ... 164 = 106 





BORE cccsctws 151 149 *H E Young ... 159 145 
J E Painter .... 157 161 F A Godcharles. 159 ae 
J E Penrod..... 122 on C Hartman ..... 161 135 
G Cochran ..... 166 ack eee 125 137 
*H S Wells .... 163 168 W Stephenson 109 90 
J_N Keller .... 129 133 eR. nxackaes 161 14 
Tey TPRWES:. vcc0as 155 38151 G L Nevins .... 129 114 
PWS ccccs 166 168 C N Fisher .... 131 128 
*G Hassom ..... 144 145 *] M Hawkins.. 165 168 
S Hoffman .... 145 1651 Cc Klinger..... 107 87 
D A Herrold ... 156 159 5 DB Rieter so <ciis 135 39140 
L Worden ...... 62 168 S&S GEE. a5 80 92 
SOUNINE: bigs ccveee 157 *W Hammond . 162 14 
H Shoop 164 F Guinzberg ... 164 169 
J G Martin .... 160 142 G W Howell ... 156 148 
E-W Kelly ..... 141 ane Oe CEN occ scns 170 141 


V W Hedgepeth 166 = 163 
C O Dunlap ... 118 130 
K L Lembach . 150. 147 


P L Morrison.. 159 132 
W McClaren ... 140 137 
H E Donson ... 13 140 


ie eee 140. 130 C A Johnson ... 152 = 162 
W R Bam << 134 122 ae NE Cae haieinie 121 107 
H D Meek .... 126 1420 J E Peters...... 103 


W L Foster ... 131 129 R H Stewart .. 151 = 126 
F A Robison... 1388 136 E Hillyer, Jr.... 167 169 
R R Myers ..... 119 «= «124 G Uzzle 145 
L E Monghan.. 128 124 ee eee 143 


*Professionals. 





Elwood G. C. 


E.woop, Md., Aug. 5.—The registered shoot of the 
Elwood Gun Club, held to-day, was eminently successful. 
The shooting was good, as the scores which follow 
show. There were 7,000 targets trapped, of which Hick- 
man broke 185 for top gun, Wagner 183 for second with 
Edmonson only one _ behind. he following scores oi 
the day show that some mighty handy men were on 
the firing line: 


Shooting at 200 targets: 
185 








OR ee 85 NE sis c6dsecceuseuse 
NE is sn csakits vdaet 183 POE © es icincexssaecnes 
NONE © oS eesusconas 182 MNO GS Sone cceied naaee 
Swihart EY -<scnt ces aenbecens 
Moler ..... Speckerman 
Rogers PYSRCO occ csse 
Harris Replogle ...... ee 
Hoover OME s.xécvats eves 
WURMOMOON. ohieccctcces 177 MEE 5 ccknnbenauase 
RO er ae 177 OS Ore ae 
EET onc scsigiseacaste 176 ME. cx inovighaieusas ey 
DE 6 xiuaeeai ee iee 175 *Chamberlain ......... 18! 
Foland ®Vietmeyer .......00.0- 160 
White 

Shooting at 100 targets 
PORE cc cesasscctnasae DMOIRE 6 5.2 ccuwseenaeastos 85 


*Professionals. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Vietmeyer accommodatingly 
cashiered the shoot at the request of the club and was 
kept busy with his clerical work, doubtless accounts 
for the fact that he did not make a higher score. 


Greenwich G. C. 


GrEENwIcH, Conn., Aug. 2.—It was all class here to- 
day and a more congenial bunch of aerosaucer extermi- 
nators seldom gets together. Joe Donovan, out for the 
first time since he got a kink in his thinking director, 
shot four events and got a glad hand. Mrs, F. M. 
Rodgers and Miss Boles made up the co-educational de- 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


221 





partment, gracefully, with Mrs. Rodgers one up at the 
finish, her breakage being 118 out of 175. Jack Scone 
T. A. Davis, E. M. Funk and Harry Stevens took. good 
care of the demonstration department. Stevens lost only 
five out of 175, which, incidentally, was the big smash 
of the day. The coin dividers jogged along between 72 
and 169, this latter being made by the Long Island ex- 
pert, Paul Von Boeckman, which gave him high gun 
cup. F. Gallatin, Jr., got going smoothly and ran 
merrily on, breaking right, left and front, until he 
stubbed his toe on the 49th rock, getting away with 
long run medal. M. W. Wynne had an eye for doubles, 
smearing 20 out of 12 pairs, some dustination, by the way. 
Second man on the cracker line was H. Voorhees, 
who- succeeded in destroying 167 of his offerings. Third 
sharer of money was Z. C. Offutt, from Siwanoy, who 
was correct in judgment to the tune of 164, with E, L. 
Hatch just out of the lucre with 163. The general aver- 
age of scores was good, there being eight scores of 157 
or better. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
J H Ferril .... 175 139 G P Granbery 175 142 
M W Wynne... 175 149 B R Stoddard. 175 72 
*T A Davis ... 175 142 A Chandler .... 175 156 
*E M Funk ... 175 165 F F Rodgers .. 175 159 


Mrs F Rodgers 175 118 BS RE ccc . 150 112 
Von Boeckman 175 169 S G Chard .... 175 160 
J H Finch .... 175 149 F Gallatin, Jr.. 125 115 
Miss L Boles... 175 117 F Hoeninghaus 75 47 
*] S Fanning. 175 157 C H Voorhees. 175 167 
*H H_ Stevens. 175 170 A W Church.. 17% 160 


J R Talcott.... 150 111 G L Yates .... 1% 151 
E L Hatch..... 175 163 M MeVoy, ... 175 157 
D Travis, Jr... 135 61 A L Burns .... 175 139 
W E Borden .. 125 102 J Montgomery. 50 30 


J P Donavan . 100 80 Dr Bayles .... 100 86 
ZL ©. teett.... 1 164 F R Canfield.. 50 13 
*Professionals. 


Tennessee State Tournament. 


Knoxviti_z, Tenn., Aug. 6.—Two days of excellent 
sport made all hands happy here, and many top-notch 
scores were made. Owing to illegibility of copy of 
scores sent us, it would take too long to figure out who 
won the different events—perhaps our hawk-eyed lino- 
typers can make the totals clear—I can’t. 


-—-First Day, Second Day— 











Champion- Champion- 
ship. ship. 
A DR NE oo sccec cats 47 180 47 181 
: MEE gatdvdeldaaaete 40 165 38 155 
Se EO Sic desascece 44 171 46 175 
W_H Cochrane ......<.. 47 187 47 186 
PINE caddessdeccsnecess 45 174 46 177 
i a 49 192 48 181 
J a = 171 46 167 
D A_ Edward 39 169 44 172 
W_ K _ Bowling 44 171 41 167 
*Mrs O §S Garl.. -- 40 163 44 172 
ME MIE) ven cbeccstncces 44 176 39 172 
oe ee 44 173 46 182 
OR Vem Gees. cc cece 46 181 45 185 
i errr 46 178 48 189 
*B J Robertson.........- 46 186 42 179 
Rett WHHAMS 20. .0000000 47 175 41 174 
ja Po” aa 48 174 46 181 
Ollie Williams .......... 46 185 3 183 
Peet DOGO? ..csccsecce 2 160 2 166 
EEE, Wehams «..06ec00- 45 178 45 171 
CF Cc inesecesece 38 167 45 182 
Se i iockixerteesscs 38 156 40 150 
*Cheas Michels ...scce0- 44 179 48 188 
Isaac Andrews .......... 42 161 41 164 
*G DeF Wilson ......... 48 185 46 189 
Pe Oe 33 148 43 158 
a RO eee 40 158 39 151 
PEE ev ivewessnccereccse 35 165 3 158 
oe Go eee 42 165 42 162 
CRE. TE BB vecevnesces 40 174 45 163 
es a eee 43 162 3 160 
| ee ae 50 190 49 191 
J Danford Burnett ...... 38 172 os es! 
L C LeCompte...... eine ara 122 aa 114 
Professionals: 
T BCI os viacsccecs 45 172 47 174 
Wey Be des cain ncstescets 49 182 46 184 
ee CIS odie gad cnnnects 49 195 46 195 
P B Plummer .. a 173 44 167 
Mrs A Topperwein. 48 191 47 194 
CB Geodsiedy <.csicevce 49 181 48 188 
Homer CIE 6.0 s.ccess 49 192 48 194 
EE, dscrseveacece 47 188 49 192 
C O LeCompte ........ 58 168 45 169 
DRE a cudsccacecces dt 165 43 172 
WE EE cosa bat ceadsvee 41 141 30 146 
We EE, sh acecec, vx: 46 180 “‘e waa 
Wr Ee Sova nvaccanse 46 187 es fe 
ee nk cea cance 47 194 49 193 


7 
*Non-resident, not eligible to win trophy. 





Daniel Boone G. C. 


MARTHASVILLE, Mo., Aug. 9.—Our club has been 
busy getting things in shape for our shoot on the 12th. 
A report of it will be sent in promptly. The following 
scores were shot to-day: 


Shot at. Broke Shot at. Broke 
30 28 25 16 


Underwood ... Seabee: 2.2... 
Lichtenberg ... 30 28 PF Subve. ..<s<. 25 16 
Bollmann ..... 30 27 WEE chic caves 15 10 
Oo ae 30 19 Gardyne ....... 15 9 
ME dutancences 25 18 


Doubles, ten pairs: Underwood 7, Lichtenberg 12, 


Kite 1¢, Bollmann 9, Meyer 8, Berg 8, E. Suhre 5, F. 
j J. O. Witson, Sec’y. 


Suhre 6, Wilson 8 


Chicago G. C. 


Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 3.—A field of twenty shooters 
Participated in the several events of the afternoon. 
Chaldek took first honors in the club event with a total 
of 95, Wolfe and Brady tying for second honors with 
scores of 94 each. In the handicap event Riley broke 
his 25 straight, Miller, Seelig, Silver, Taggart and 
Cutler each scoring 23 out of 25, all shooting from 18yds. 
Riley and Cutler each broke a frame of 20 straight in the 
club events. Seelig was high in the practice event with 
14. Kammerer and Silver each broke 13 for second 





place. The scores: 
Events: 1 23456 
Targets: Hdcp. 100 15 25 25 25 25 
MEE NN 035 cdurcaccvedsaceocd 18 BBcas cu we" oe 
Ms CEM canagnacnadass ecaddeceen 8 94 exw dinar aor 
i ES goon acacia de neasas. ere 13 94 an ckiteabe: Be 
Mb og Re ee 8 92 Ras bee 
De Be EE oo os Se cciccoesce 6 91 : SS rae 
Bee WE EE i cecbinadcudsctsgeescca 13 92 Daas os xe 
ey GEE ce don ac sia Gauean<acat 23 90 dana ee 
DT RENO dans nsuseneen hee eee tan 21 
J Coppersmith ......... Pee uaaia 28 88 
ie EE Sa cdandd a enekek-naveees da 7 
W A Davis 86 
W Leonard 3 86 ae Ma ins ae 
| ae 3 8 ee 
J M Schultz .. «oo “hie ae on 
EE Silver ...4<- we a 13 23 23 22 .. 
C R Seelig ax cae We od cedars 
M C Green .. - BtS 
W S Cutler 12%... 20 
J A Taggart a 12 23... .. 18 
D FOU ebensndeacseschecnsaen cus Ee cu Sievaaes 


Events Nos. 3, 4 and 5 were distance handicap. 
Aug. 2—Week-end vacation trips among our mem- 
bers kept down the attendance, so that the attendance 
is rather small on some of our shooting days. Lino 
forged to the front again to-day by breaking 91 in the 
club event, which, with his added handicap, gave him a 
perfect score. Lynn was a close second with a total 
of 96, while Ed. Graham_broke 93. 
The winners of the June-July series of club shoots 
follow: J Lino and M. Gelder tied for first place with 
totals of 300 out of 300; third, O. P. Goode, 297 out of 
300; fourth, C. W. May, 296 out of 300; fifth, E. Oliver, 
293 out of 300; sixth, J. W. Keller, 292 out of 300. 
The scores of Aug. 3 follow: 


Events: 1 24685 7 

Targets: Hdcp. 100 15 25 25 20 24 24 
Dy BOE pi ciecsdiases vengdpeeeet 9 100 11 20 .. 18 12 15 
UE RE kccncrepatedecawecat 8 9% Ti. nc 00 ee 
Or CONE vs cakasees«etaee as % ae: ieee 
NE db vccucnae <eacgndocd 23 «73 he oleae aes 
WP RE occscacaccc ceases 13 7 ior a en Sea 
ee SES caduceus tas coenes) ae ae .. 23 2418 18 14 
Ee BE ORIN 0 ike cMiccced icc aa 11 19 .. 18 15 16 
DO PR dc cccddacsadectsenes os 5 aaa 


Events Nos. 3 and 4 were distance handicap; Nos. 
6 and 7 were at 12 pairs. 


Philipsburg G. C. 


PHILLIPsBURG, Pa., Aug. 7.—It developed that high 
gun at the annual shoot of the Phillipsburg Gun Clu 
lay between Guinsberg, of Du Bois Gun Club, and 
‘Yom Horn, the local shooter. At the end of 30 birds, 
Horn. led by one, and when the 45th had been shot 
Guinsberg was one ahead. From the 60th, Horn held 
the advantage by one bird, which he lost in the last 
frame, dropping into a tie with Guinsberg with 5 each 
out of 100. In the shoot-off Guinsberg won out, 24 to 
21. 


At the head cf the professional class was Harry D. 
Gibbs, who finished with 97. E. M. Hogge took second 
with 88, and G. B. Pifer third with 86. 

The long run record (for amateur) of the club, which 
was set in 1910 by McDenald at 50, unfinished, was 
broken by Horn yesterday with 53 straight. 

James Lewis had charge of the office and ran it to 
the satisfaction of every one. The following is the score; 
beth merchandise and money was divided. The two 
high amateurs, Guinsberg and Horn, were presented with 
a gold quail stick pin by Mr. Hogge, of Du Pont 
Powder Co.: 

Class A—*H. D. Gibbs 97, F. Guinsberg 95, *James 
Lewis 93, E. M. Hogge 88, G. B. Pifer 86, E. W. Kelly 
88, John Nixon 81, B. M. Osborn 80, 

Class B—W. F. Holt 77, § W. Beals 76, C. H. 
Watson 74, C. H. Davis 72, G. Cleeve 72, S. M. 
Sankey 71. 

Class C—G. H. Barnes 69, J. M. Kelly 68, J. F. 
Kephart 65, M. Davis 65, A. Pearson 61, 

Class D—St. C. Loraine 60, R . Hess 59, C. 
Dewey 58, Jos. Knapper 54, F. E. Bass 51, N. H. 
Mull 46. 

*Professionals. 


ames King 61. 





Smith G. C. 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 9.—Because of the monthly 
prize shoot the attendance at the Smith Gun Club this 
afternoon was large. About 2,500 targets were thrown. 
Louis Colquitt was high gun, winning the gold watch 
fob offered by J. W. Reed, a member of the club. His 
score was 92: per cent. 

The score in the 50-bird merchandise prize shoot 
follows: Class A—Colquitt 46, Thorton 41, Smith 40. 
Class B—Sickley 42, Dickenhorst 42. Class C—Heard 44, 
Compton 36 

he sweepstakes scores were: E. E. Sickley, 20, 20, 
22; B. Heard, 23, 19, 22; W. H. Dickenhorst, 19, 18, 21, 
22, 20; L. W. Colquitt, 24, 21, 23; . W. Reid, 19, 19, 21; 


G. W. Mangle, 15, 12; W. Trowbridge, 22, 22, 22, 21; H. 
Koegel, 19, 23, 21; Samuel Thornton, 20, = De. 
Moeller, 18, 23, 21; E Lehn, 15, 21, 14, 21; Charles T. 
Day, Jr., 21, 24, 23; F. 


Compton, 18, 20, 19; J. L. Smith, 
23, 24; 29; Charles T. Day, g.° 't6, 19; W. 8: Colfax, Jr. 
24, 95, 24: A. Ely, 15, 19, 17; George Drew, 18, 20, 21. 


b 

R. 
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Capitol Gun Club. 


OxraHoma City, Okla, ‘Aug. 4.—Herewith find 
scores made by local sportsmen at our regular shoot 
on Saturday, Aug. 1. High run was made by Ed. V. 
Fisher with a straight break of 45 targets. K. L. Egan, 
professional, was a close second with one run of 40 and 
another of 33 targets: 


Shot at Broke 
100 96 





E V Fisher ..... J E Duncan..... 100 5 
F Howard ..... 100 92 a WW Clam..;.. 75 69 
E L Weaver..... 100 2 E R Aufricht... 75 59 
Billy Cragg .... 100 91 Ee DD DOO) doacs auc 50 37 
N Cowgill.... 100 89 C C Dabney ... 50 29 
. Clarkson.. 100 89 P C Riiee.3...<- 50 27 
T M Green...... 200 170 L C MeMerrick. 40 14 
L E Knight.... 100 80 B McAllister ... 25 20 
L W Mosher... 100 7 J Fisher...... 25 12 
J = = padimon = a _ aca. 25 ll 
d 4 eP 7 Theeler ..... 2 

A E Mason.... 100 60 : : 

Professionals. 
H J Donnelly... 100 95 HW Wilt...c. 100 86 
K L Egan....... 225 =. 208 W H Aughtry.. 200 160 
J R Hinkle..... 100 86 H M Smith.... 100 70 
T. M. Green, Sec’y. 
Kennel. 





SPRATT’S 


Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


are the standard dog foods and can be 
fed all the year round. 


Send 2c stamp for ‘“‘ Dog Culture’’ 
which contains valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 3ist Street NEW YORK 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 


A litter sired by the celebrated imported winner, Sligo, 
144,673, and out of Biddy Maloney (Imported Balley- 
water Brien x Nora McShane). This is best breeding in 
the world. These pups are all strong and healthy, and 
will be the right age to break this fall. Dogs, $35.00. 
Bitches, $25.00. MIDKIFF KENNELS, Dallas, Pa. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE. 
Champion Lake Dell Damsel and Endcliffe Briarwood 
(English name, Fountain Ranger), both winners and 
world beaters. Address DR. L. C. TONEY, 204 Currier 
Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds. English Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue for 
5c. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





WANTED—A well-bred English Bulldog, good watch- 
dcg, congenial companion, house broken, registered. 
Write full particulars with price to 

LOUIS C. NEWHALL, Yarmouthport, Mass. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game plenty. 
Also two broken on for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 








Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke 
on rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum, and Skunk 
Hounds; Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. 
Guinea Pigs. BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 







q 
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For Sale. 
GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 

**Everything in the bird line 

from a Canary te an Ostrich. ’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States, 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F” Darien, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Meuth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Send for Circulars. Address 


Correspondence invited. 
New Preston, Conn. 


HENRY W. BEAMAN - - 


MALLARD DUCKS 


FOR SALE 


Thoroughly domesticated. One male and two 


females for $5.00. 
WM. HARLOW, Millersport, Ohio 
BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYOMUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 
Particularly strong, healthy and well developed. 
trout fingerlings, in any quantity, for fall 
Orders being booked now. 
JAMES CRUICKSHANK ESTATE, 
Big Indian, Ulster County, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Genuine “Joe Manton” gun, perfect condition, in orig- 
inal mahogany case, complete. For particulars write 
“A,” care Forest and Stream. 


SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION! s 
trated Catalogue is now ready. Finest ever published. 
Last word in Taxidermy. Containing much useful in- 
formation. You will be delighted. Write for it. 
JONAS BROS., Taxidermists, 
1028 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Brook 
delivery. 


Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 cents. 
Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian relics, 
old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, fos- 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


Taxidermists. 


Our beautifully illus- 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Streoct, New York. 

Please mention ‘Forest and Stream.” 


————————————————————————————————— 
ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 

Naval Architect and Yacht Breker 


Masea Bidg., Kilby St. BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address ‘‘Designer,”’ Besten 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Cincinnati G. C. 


At the weekly shoot on Aug. 10, few shooters were 
present, the tournament last week giving most of the 
regulars their fill of shooting. The conditions were not 
the best, a cross-wind causing the targets to duck and 
soar in a puzzling manner, resulting in low averages for 
most of the contestants. Two tcam matches occupied the 
afternoon. In the first match, Schreck’s team took the 
lead in the first squad, and finished 8 targets to the 
good. High individual score was a tie between Holaday, 
Jr., and L. Gambell, on opposing teams, each breaking 
45. The second match also went to Schreck’s team, the 
score being 132 to 118. Empey shot in the events with 
the teams, breaking 59. 

Arrangements are being perfected for a team match. 
T. H. Clay, Jr., of Austerlitz, Ky., is to select twenty- 
five men irom among the shooters of Paris, Lexington, 
Winchester and Maysville, Ky., and Arthur Gambell is 
to select the same number from among the shooters of 
Cincinnati and immediate vicinity, with the privilege of 
including six shooters from other Ohio localities. The 
match will be at 100 targets per man, the twenty best 
scores to count. The first match will be shot in October, 
A series of matches for a cup donated by Medico, to be 
known as the President’s cup, will be started soon. It 
will be shot on lines similar to the trophy series just 
ccneluded. Scores in the team matches, 50 targets: 

JI Schreck 4 I, Gambell 45 
O J Holaday, Jr... 45 A Gambell 
O Holaday, Sr 41—127 McArdle 
Team match, 50 targets: 
Schreck 44 L Gambell 
© J Holaday, Jr... 44 A Gambell 
© Holaday, Sr..... 44—132 McArdle 


Hicksville G. C. 


Hicxsvitie, O., Aug. 5.—Max Witzigreuter had the 
satisfaction not only of getting high gun here to-day, 
but the chuckling joy of wrecking one more rock than 
brother Hootman, winner of the year’s Grand American 
Handicap. Max broke 141 out of 150. C. D. Coburn 
shared second place with Hootman on 140 dead. J. R. 
Taylor and C. A. Young shared professional glory with 
140. L. J. Squiers had charge of office, and as usual 
everything was pulled off in tip-top form. We had forty- 
seven shooters, and last event was shot out by 4 o’clock. 


Scores: 


M S Hootman 
C E Maxwell 
W B Bricker 
O M Smith 
G C Maxwell 
J R Taylor 
C D Coburn 
N B Noble 
Geo Miller 

J N Knox § 


C F DeTray 

L A McCline 
H M Anthony .. 
O M Hollspeter 
S J Ambuster 
Max Witzigreuter 
W Hoeing 

*C A Young 

J M Sensenbacher 


J W Conard 
H Maxwell 
M Keller 
H Scherer 
Maxwell 


Vigman .. 
Finzer .. 

e Clark 
Emrick .... 
Milliman 
Van Breimer 

7 A McGlee .. 

Glass .. 
Corey .. 
Corey 

s Parckey 

Glick 

Heinzerling 


nzones 


n 
P= 


te 
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Cleveland G. C. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 9.—The weekly shoot of the 
Cleveland Gun Club, held to-day was of the warm order, 
both as to weather conditions and scores. Fourteen 
shooters. faced the traps, and but one shooter went be- 
low 80 per cent. The high gun for the first two events 
was G. E. Burns, who turned in a card of % out of 100. 
The next man to attract attention is a new one on the 
job—L, J. Thorp, who put up a score of 93 out of 100, 
which drove some of the old ones to the woods. But 
Lewis said that they all looked alike, high or low, righ or 
left, and the ones he missed were those that were trapped 
when his eyes were closed, as the sun was very bright, 
and he did not wish to make 100 straight. Scores: 

Event No. 1, semi-annual trophy, 50 targets: Doo- 
little 48, Blakeslie 47, Thorp 47, Burns 47, Jack 45, Wal- 
lace 44, Judd 44, Dibble 44, Brown 44, Stone 48, Stepp 
41, Rockwell 40, Noble 40, Brainard 37. 

Event No. 2, annual trophy, 50 targets: Blakeslie 48, 
Burns 48, Brown 47, Thorp 46, Stepp 46, Stone 46, Dibble 
45, Wallace 44, Doolittle 48, Rockwell 43, Brainard 42, 
Noble 42, Freeman 41, McIntosh 40. 

Event No. 3, quarterly contest, 25 targets, added- 
target handicap, figures in parentheses denote number 
added: Thorp (0) 25, Stepp (2) 25, Wallace (3) 25, 
Noble (4) 25, Brown (0) 24, Freeman (3) 24, Burns (0) 24, 
Stone (0) 24, Burns (0) 28, Stone (0) 22, Wall (0) 22, 


Noble (0) 22. 
F. H. Watrace, Mgr. 


Rifle Shooting 


Fort Pitt Rifle Club. 


Tw» matches were shot on the schedule of the Fort 
Pitt Rifle Club on Aug. 2, the 200yd. restricted rifle, and 
the 20yd. restricted revolver. The 1 
were kept busy by members who are practicing for the 
national matches to be held at Camp Perry, O., the mid- 


dle of the month. 
The yd. revolver match was won by H. G. Olson, 


ong range targets . 


AuG. 16, 1913. 


Dr. Waugaman being second and J. McGlashan third. 

Notwithstanding a handicap of 2 points, W. C. Haz- 
Jett won the 200yd. match with a net score of 43; second 
place was taken by R. S. Everett with 42, and third by 
H. G. Olson with a net of 42. Scores: 

Revolver match, 20yds.: H. G. Olson 79, E. A. Waug- 
aman 77, J. McGlashan 79-2-77, T. C. Beal 73, R. O. 
Hodges 66, R. S. Everett 65, G. H. Stewart 61. 

Two hundred yard match: M, C. Hazlett 45-2-43, 
R. S. Everett 42, H. G. Olson 43-1-42, G. H. Stewart 
41, G. A. Snyder 42-1-41, T. C. Beal 42-2-40, P. R. Ger- 
agocian 40, R. V. Swanton 39, F. C. Douds 39. 

Five hundred yard match: Hazlett 50, Snyder 49, 
Hodges 49, Olson 49, Beal 47. 

Six hundred yard record: Waugaman 47, Hodges 47, 
Olson 45, Everett 45, Beal 45, Swanton 44, Douds 40. 

Eight hundred yard record: Stewart 47, Douds 46, 
Snyder 46, Waugaman 45, Fisher 45, Swanton 44, Hodges 


44, 

Aug. 9.—The event of the day at the Highland 
range of the Fort Pitt Rifle Club was the 800-yard 
handicap match, Weather conditions were difficult, but 
some of the boys doped them out right and made fine 
scores. F. C Douds won with the splendid score of 
49, followed closely by R. O. Hodges with 48. H. H. 
Snelling landed third with 47, The sdores: 


Match, 800yds.: 
er 49 
R O Hodges 
H H Snelling ..... wae 
T C Beal 44 
Dr A E Roose Dr 

Record, 200yds: 
F B Fisher 
M C Hazlett 
D A Atkinson 

Record, 500yds.: 
F B Fisher i * C Douds 
R O Hodges x A Snyder 
D A Atkinson R V Swanton 


Dr D A Atkinson 
H G Olson 

G Teter 

F B Fisher 


Swanton 


S Everitt 
*" Wagner 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 


Continued from page 211. 


Buffalo, N. Y.; 6753, Leonard L. Laird, 254 
Ashland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6754, Morgan B. 
More, 520 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6755, 
Frank A. Coupal, Electrical Bldg., Buffalo, N. 
Y;. 6756, H. Stuart Bywater, 39 Baxter street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 6757, Roy F. Shults, 47 Colvin 
street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6758, Laurence Porter, 39 
Barton street, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6759, Lorenzo F. 
Ward, 112 Bird avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; 6760, 
Walter H. Forster, 34 Willow Lawn, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 6761, Elmer W. Sellstrom, 611 Jefferson 
street, Jamestown, N. Y.; 6762, Clayton O. John- 
son, 711 West Eighth street, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
6763, Chas. H. Wiborg, Jamestown, N. Y.; 6764, 
Robert L. Crane, 118 Highland avenue, Buffalo, 
N. os 

Eastern Division.—6746, William F. Merrill, 
37 Pleasant street, Newburyport, Mass. 


THE new Chinese Republic has established 
a department of agriculture and forestry. For 
a long time China had been pointed out as the 
most backward nation in forest work. 


Property for Sale. 


READ THIS 
Chance of a Lifetime 


One of the best trout hatcheries in the United States, with 
sufficient property and excellent facilities for sportsman’s 
club. Located on Great South Bay, 72 miles from New 
York City. 23 acres, 15 of which are timber. 8-room house 
with electric lights, barn and large feed house. 5 minutes’ 
walk from station. 30 ponds on property fed by pure 
springs. Has 150,000 trout on hand. Owner guarantees to 
raise 1%-lb, trout in 2 years at 12 cents per pound. One 
lake adjoining can be bought or leased. 3 more within 3 
miles. Good quail, partridge and rabbit shooting on prop- 
erty. Fine duck shooting at the back door, Not one club 
on Long Island bas facilities for raising fish so safely and 
cheaply. Frosperous business and assured market tor 
breeders. Owner wishes to retire. For price and icu- 
lars address JOHN RACKOW, Crystal Spring Hatchery, 
Eastport, New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE. 
Furnished Cottage, five rooms, on Wolfe Lake, West- 
port, Canada. 700d fishing. For particulars call or 
telephone DR. J. M. MILLS, 64 st 58th St., New 


York City. 
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WHY NOT SECURE A GUIDE 


and visit the 


GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 











Views of Retail SALES DEPARTMENTS. 





If you can’t visit us in person—secure one of our Big Catalogues—Don’t outfit without consulting its pages. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. EZRA H. FITCH, President 53-57 West 36th Street 





THE HUNTING SEASON WILL SOON BE HERE 


Are you intending to buy a new rifle or shotgun this year? If so, it is time to be looking over 
the various Winchester models and deciding which one is best adapted to your requirements. 
Don’t forget to lay in a supply of ammunition also. Find out your needs now and order of your 
dealer early, so as to avoid the big fall rush, and the risk of annoying delays. When you do order, 
you can make the success of your hunting season much more certain by insisting upon having 


WINCHESTER 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION—THE W BRAND 


There are many elements which go to make a good gun and satisfactory ammunition that 
cannot be seen, therefore, when buying, you have to rely to a considerable extent upon 
reputation. Winchester guns and ammunition enjoy an unapproached reputation for 
quality and dependability. The W trade mark on Winchester goods is a guarantee of 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION OF KNOWN REPUTATION AND PROVED SUPERIORITY 





